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| 
| 
Some time ago the president of a large | 
| corporation was about to investigate adver- | 
| tising agencies. He determined to search | 
for one that was in the closest touch with | 
| the most large business enterprises, his | 
reason being that contact with men of vision 
and achievement would increase the value 
of an agency to him. 


| 
| He likewise endeavored to discover | 
what agency had the best standing with | 
publishers, his thought being that this would 
| assure him of its ability as a buyer of | 
| advertising space. | 
This company is now among the ranks of success- | 

ful advertisers. We are glad to say they are clients of 


ours, We have tried to vindicate their selection of an 
agency, and, what is quite as important, so have they. 


But what do you think of their line of reasoning? 
We hope you will tell yourself; we wish you would tell us. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago | 
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5% LOSS SOZGAIN 
In Which of These Towns Would 


You Locate Your Business? 


—Then Consider This— 


In six years the Interborough Rapid Transit Company's Man- 
hattan and Bronx systems 


GAINED 276,154,385 passengers 

















INTERBOROUGH 
19033 - - - - 286,634,000 
19099 - + - - 562,788,385 


In four years the combined Surface lines of Manhattan and the Bronx 
LOST 15,000,000 passengers 
SURFACE LINES 
1905 - - - - 420,000,000 
1909 - > - 2 405,000,000 
These figures are taken from the official report prepared by 
Interborough officials and published in the N. Y. Times of 
Sept. 15, 1910. 


We control the card and poster space on the New York Sub- 
way and Elevated, the Brooklyn Rapid Transit and all Surface 
lines in Brooklyn. The passenger total is nearly 3,000,000 
daily—and you may reach this immense circulation under 
one contract. 


These far-reaching systems COVER Greater New York with 
a thoroughness approached by no other medium or set of 
mediums. They are the “heavy-traffic,” LONG-DISTANCE 
lines of the Metropolis, and their passengers ride far enough to 
give your advertising complete attention. 


You should know more of this proposition. 





Ward & Gow 


1 Union Square New York 
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EDUCATED SELLING ABIL- 
iT 


LY. 

SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE 
STUDY OF ADVERTISING AND DIS- 
TRIBUTING MERCHANDISE a NO 

J. 
PLACE FOR “HARD HEART OR 


“sopt HEAD’ —-QUESTIONS A PRES- 
WENT MIGHT WELL ASK OF SALES 
MANAGERS — ANALYZING ADVER- 
TISING EXPENDITURE. 





By Herbert G. Stockwell. 


From swapping jack-knives to 
buying and selling railroads is a 
long “cry”; yet in both exist evi- 
dences of a strikingly human trait. 
Among Americans, especially, 
there are few who can refrain 
from an endeavor to exchange 
something for money or its equiv- 
alent. It is an inborn, irremovy- 
able instinct. 

In other words, we are an es- 
sentially producing and trading 
nation, and with but few excep- 
tions all of us are engaged in 
creating or selling articles of com- 
merce, or services directly or in- 
directly connected therewith. 

The efficacy of this selling abil- 
ity may have been taxen rather too 
much for granted in the past. 
Salesmen and the general sales 
managers have not generally been 
as intelligently sele:ted as might 
be; nor have they been given suf- 
ficient preparatory education and 
subsequent training in the business 
science of distribution. 

Moreover, many young men of 
teal genius are attracted to vari- 
ous professions as against any 


form of business, because of the 
Supposed greater opportunity for 
the exercise of brains. 

The typical old-style “drummer” 
as his picture comes to mind, is 
not a sufficiently admirable ex- 


ample of an occupation requiring 
mental ability to encourage these 
young men to learn how to sell 
goods. While it may have been true 
in times past that to “sell by hook 
if you can, by crook if you must, 
but sell!” was the order of the 
pirate or highwayman in business, 
this condition has been replaced 
to a large extent by the modern 
development of the art, which 
consists not in forcing goods up- . 
on unwilling customers, but in 
creating and maintaining a de- 
mand for the particular things 
that you have to sell. 

The permanent and satisfied 
trade of a customer is now striven 
for rather than the single sale. 
To such an extent is this carried, 
even in the staple lines, that judg- 
ment to prevent over-buying is 
recognized as one of the neces- 
sary qualifications of the modern 
salesman. 

To-day, no occupation calls for 
the exercise of higher order of 
ability, or offers more opportunity 
for personal study and improve- 
ment than that of the man in 
charge of the distribution of the 
product of a manufacturing plant. 
Good brains are not good enough. 
The very best brains and heart 
are necessary. Think of the pow- 
er such a man wields over his 
salesmen and his customers,—if 
right policies are faithfully carried 
out! Think of the importance of 
his position in the eyes of the 
proprietors——if he produces visi- 
ble results ! ' 


NO PLACE FOR “HARD HEART” OR 
“SOFT HEAD.” 

The, man in an organization who 
directs the selling end, by what- 
ever title he is known, should 
without question possess an edu- 
cated instinct to sell: but of equal, 
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and perhaps greater, importance, 
he should know how to train and 
direct his force of salesmen. 

Broad-gauged and liberal, of 
keen judgment and large heart, he 
should realize to the full the limi- 
tations of human nature and the 
real value of a sympathetic under- 
standing of his men. Any meet- 
ing with the salesmen, shou'd be a 
source of inspiration to them, 
strongly contrasted with the de- 
pression too often following a 
home-gathering of. salesmen or 
branch managers. 

The sales of a branch of a 
large factory in a distant city fell 
off considerably for the month of 
May. While the month was bad, 
the five months’ business from 
January to May more than 
equalled the corresponding months 
of any of the previous years dur- 
ing which the branch had been 
maintained. 

The general sales manager at 
the home office wired on the last 
day of the month for the totals 
of each salesman for the month. 
On the first day of June a per- 
emptory wire was sent by him to 
the branch manager directing the 
discharge of five salesmen, whose 
individual sales had fallen for the 
month. 

All this came without warning 
and without request by the gen- 
eral sales manager for an ex- 
planation of the reason of the 
slump. The branch manager com- 
plains now bitterly that the home 
office people do not understand 
the territory at all, nor the dif- 
ficulty experienced by the local 
manager in obtaining, training and 
retaining good salesmen. 

This case presents a striking 
example of the bad effects of too 
much so-called “system.” The 
officers of this corporation have 
taken on a system martinet who, 
as manager of sales, mistakenly 
thinks that the matter of selling 
goods can be reduced to a point at 
which the human element can be 
entirely eliminated. 


CALLING OUT THE BEST IN MEN. 
Compare this case with that of 
another sales manager who issues 


weekly personal letters to the 
salesmen on the road, compliment- 
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ing them upon the results ob. 
tained and suggestiag in a kindly 
way how even better Tesults may 
be secured. 

The salesmen affectionately re. 
fer to the manager as the “old 
man,” and eagerly await an invita- 
tion for the frequent gatherings 
at the home office where fresh ef- 
forts are stimulated. The men 
on this force are never scolded: 
yet they know that the eye of the 
“old man” is trained on all of 
them all of the ‘time, and that he 
will take notice of shortcomings 
as well as good work. This man 
puts in practice what he knows to 
be the best policy. He knows that 
continued prodding thickens the 
skin and dulls endeavor. 

Anyone can sell goods when the 
buyers are eager for them. It 
takes “hard times” to bring out the 
qualities of a good salesman. 
That the general depression in 
business still exists, and accounts 
for a large part of the falling off 
in sales, is undeniable,—but many 
salesmen are unduly laying down 
to the fetich of “hard times.” 

Upon inquiry of the condition 
of business nowadays we frequent- 
ly meet with a response to the 
effect that business is “spotty,” 
meaning that while sales are 
made here and there, now and' 
then, the flow of business is not 
regular or steady. If the in- 
quiries are continued among men 
in similar lines o* business, a 
curious condition is found to ex- 
ist in that some houses are hav- 
ing good business while others in 
the same line are complaining. 

Times like those through which 
we have passed (and are pass- 
ing) try out general sales man- 
agers to the uttermost. Some are 
too ready to yield to the influence 
spread about by general debility, 
while others are not wasting 
time formulating the standard 
apology of “hard times,” but are 
redoubling their efforts to create 
business. 

Let us ring for the general 
sales manager and in a friendly 
way talk over what we have been 
thinking about. 

To bring the ideas to the front 
suppose we ask him a few ques- 
tions, regarding his department, 
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remembering our attitude 
toward him will furnish an ex- 
ample for him to pass along to 
the salesmen. 


EIGHT INQUIRIES BY THE PRESIDENT 
TO THE SALES MANAGER. 

1. Have we any distinct policy of 
obtaining new customers? If not, why 
are we following methods of others? 

2. Have we fixed and arbitrary sell- 
ing rules applied all over the country? 
If so, what records have we showing 
different local requirements, and how 
are we meeting them? 

8. Are our branches on the best pos- 
sible basis for our business? 

4. Do our customers as a general rule 
increase their orders with us? If not, 
what steps are we taking to cause a 
natural increase in demand for our 
goods? 

5. What percentage of our product is 
returned from our customers? Why? 

6. Are our salesmen of an average 
higher caliber than those of our com- 
petitors? If not, what is our plan in 
obtaining, training ard sending out as 
representatives of our house the very 
best men? 

7. What study and experiments have 
we made in the various forms of adver- 
tising, and what has each form cost us? 

8. _—— you any doubt whatever that 
the means we are employing to back 
up our salesman are better than those 
of any of our competitors? If you are 
in doubt tell me what these doubts con- 
sist of and what effort you have made 
to wipe them out of your mind. 


These questions may seem ele- 
mental on the reading, but the 
answers, if satisfactory, will at 
least prove to you that your sell- 
ing end of the business is on a 
good basis. You will, I think, 
want to discuss with him many 
selling thoughts which will natu- 
rally spring to your mind in con- 
templating these foundation 
thoughts. Take, for example, the 
subject of Impotent Advertising. 

Scarcely any cost is so unscien- 
tifically, if I may use the word, 
expended as that of advertising. 

My experience shows what I 
think will be confirmed by most 
of my readers, that there is very 
little, if any, uniformity in ideas 
as to what constitutes the best 
means of advertising any partic- 
ular article. 

Some manufacturers adopt 
every form of advertising pre- 
sented to them by advertising 
men, Others appropriate a cer- 
tain lump sum annually to be 
spent by an advertising agent; 
while others try one kind one 
year and another the next with 
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no reason other than that no defi- 
nite increase of sales can be traced 
to the particular form employed 
A tremendous .amount of money 
is actually earned and in bank 
only to be thrown away in unwise 
advertising. 

The man in charge of distriby- 
tion will want to study, first the 
particular class of people from 
whom he desires business, and 
next, the best way of reaching 
them,—he will not waste money 
on the others. 

It is not my intention to do 
more than direct the attention of 
the executive and his contributor 
to this immense waste-hole too 
frequently seen by intelligent ac- 
countants. Too much advertising 
may undo other selling efforts be- 
cause receptivity of ideas has its 
limits! A minor illustration show- 
ing much diversity of opinion re- 
garding the effectiveness of vari- 
ous forms of advertising is fur- 
nished by the board-signs  be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York 
on the line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Besides numerous _ scattering 
signs of miscellaneous concerns 
distinctly local in character, there 
are about seventy of the larger 
manufacturers whose signs attract 
attention from the trains between 
the two cities. While changes in 
the signs are made, of course, 
some new ones coming in, and old 
ones dropping out, the sign-board 
advertisement denotes more or 
less of a continued policy. 

It was noted that while a num- 
ber of large manufacturers use 
these boards, the names of an 
equally large number of equally 
prominent concerns producing 
similar articles do not appear. In 
only a few cases was it noticed 
that two or more products of a 
similar nature were advertised by 
competitors. ; 

Perhaps this simple illustration 
contains no further use than as a 
basis for three selling thoughts, 
applicable to each and every form 
and method of calling the atten- 
tion of the peop'e to our goods 

(a) Why are certain means 
employed by some large houses 1n 
our line and not by us? 


(b) Is there any way by 
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which the efficacy of any partic- 
ular methods may be measured? 

(c) How much money are we 
spending in doubt—blindly fol- 
lowing traditional lines? Can we 
analyze the cost and distribute it 
in such a way that we may dis- 
tinguish profitable from unprofit- 
able business? 

The large amount of dollars and 
cents involved in pursuing the 
right or wrong methods of se!l- 
ing, points very strikingly to the 
problem as one for careful in- 
vestigation; the selection of a 
man in charge of the distribution 
whose ability is of the highest 
order, and the proper and intelli- 
gent arrangement of our accounts 
that the exact facts may be ob- 
tained and used. 


a Oe 


AMERICANISMS IN FOREIGN 
ADVERTISING. 





The influence of American methods 
of advertising in foreign magazines, 
periodicals and street pillars is very 
perceptible. Not only is there a large 
representation of enterprising American 
firms, who laud their wares and call at- 
tention to the location of their foreign 
offices, but there is a perceptible imita- 
tion of the American style. So far as 
recollection serves, the method of 
grouping advertisements of the same 
nature is distinctively American. The 
grouping here referred to is that now 
customary in our American magazines 
under such*heads as “Educational In- 
stitutions” ‘‘Hotels,” “Sanitaria,” ‘“Auto- 
mobiles,’ ‘Health and Other Foods,” 
and so forth. This method of group- 
ing is entirely familiar to the American 
reader. It is only of late, however, 
that it has come into vogue in foreign 
magazines and periodicals. It is now as 
customary abroad as at home. 

But not only is our method imitated, 
the foreign periodical has caught the 
American spirit also. If the question 
were asked, just what is the American 
spirit of advertising, it would be an- 
swered by no set of words so complete- 
ly and entirely as by the expression: 
“Its peculiar candor and breezy col- 
loquialism.” e have seen fit to de- 
part from the staid, rather dogmatic 
style of advertising of our immediate 
ancestors and have entered upon a cam- 
paign of commercial education of the 
masses in language “entirely under- 
stood of the people.” The conserva- 
tive American paper is as much under 
the sway of this modernism as was the 
most radical or advanced paper in the 
olden or, for that matter, in modern 
times. 

This spirit the foreign magazine and 
the press in general have caught. And 
the foreign advertiser is as ready to-da 
to talk familiarly and colloquially with 
his customer as is his American ex- 
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emplar. The customer is “s 
er he likes the taste of his coment 
“whether he has used such and ‘sick 
soap,” or “whether he prefers this or that 
style of shellfish,” with the same bree: 
candor as in America. 7 
There is one feature in which this 
candor expresses itself, however which 
has not its counterpart in America as 
yet. And that is the free publication 
to the reader of the magazine that “this 
space costs fifteen marks per month} 
insertion,” and publishing this price i, 
the one inch in each case not as yet 
occupied by advertising matter of ‘its 
class. Whether this will find imitators 
in America or not remains to be seen 
Occasionally the price paid by the ad. 
vertiser leaks out into the consciousness 
of the general public, but this occurs 
rather through the inadvertence or 
through the candor of the advertiser 
himself than through the management 
of the periodical. An instance of this 
kind was brought to public attention 
through the fact that an advertiser in 
one of our contemporaries called atten. 
tion to the fact that he was paying 
$6,000 for the double page of which he 
was rons himself at the time and 
then proceeding to tell his readers why 
he did so and why he could afford to 
do so. But this habit or procedure is 
not as yet common in America, though 
quite so abroad.—Newark (N.J.) News, 
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ADVERTISING BOOSTS PRICES 
OF FARM LAND. 


Missouri lands have increased in 
price in the last year on a state-wide 
acreage from $3 to $4 an acre. The 
prospect is that this will be doubled 
and even quadrupled in a few years. 

The increase is attributed directly 
to advertising, in the report of Chief 
Commissioner John H. Curran, of the 
Missouri State Board of Immigration. 
It is on the figures compiled by the 
Board that the above statement is is- 
sued. 

“The work of advertising the state 
by the newspapers, the Board, the real 
estate and land men and other influ- 
ences has resulted in an actual increase 
in value and price of Missouri land 
from $3 to $4 on an average of every 
acre in the state, with the immediate 
prospect of being doubled and even 
quadrupled in a few years,” the report 
reads. ? 

The report is the authority for the 
following estimates: x ee 

In Northern Missouri the rise 1s 
from $5 to $10 an acre on an average, 
the result of the wide publicity given 
the comparison of the lands with similar 
lands of surrounding states. Missouri 
farm lands in the north sold for from 
$45 to $100 an acre, while similar lands 
in Northern Illinois and Iowa brought 
from $90 to $250.—St. Louis Republic. 


———_< o> 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
will hereafter represent the Public 
Ledger, of Philadelphia, for foreign 
advertising. 
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Try It In Wisconsin 





ISCONSIN is way up near the top of the list 


































for the prosperity of its peop!e. 


Better, incomes on the increase give a 
strong buying impulse. 


Wisconsin is easy to cover. 


Fifty per cent of its population—the 
backbone of its prosperity—are agriqt!- 
turists. 


The Wisconsin 
Agriculturist 


Reaches one out of every three of these 
farmers, one out of every six families— 
Covers the State with newspaper thor- 
oughness. 


Moreover, its readers are responsive. 
They subscribe not alone for amuse- 
ment but for instruction. 


Largely it is the Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist’s influence which has increased this 
yield per acre and price per bushel. 

They feel a bond of personal friendship 
for our editors and ask advice on the most 
personal questions. 


Therefore when they read your adver- 
tisement in Wisconsin Agriculturist it is 
like the introduction of a friend—plus a 
guarantee against possible loss or dissatis- 
faction. 

Therefore we say try it in Wisconsin this 
year—next year, you will need no invitation. 


THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 


ARTHUR SIMONSON, Fublisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, 


41 Park Row, New York City. 
W. Herbert, 


? Western Representative, 
First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


Member Standard Farm Papers Association. 
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THE PREPARATION OF 


CORT. 





THE THINGS THAT GO IN AND THE 
THINGS THAT GO OUT—METHODS 
OF ELIMINATION — EACH WORD 
COSTS — ADDRESS AT TWENTY- 
THIRD STREET Y. M. C. A., NEW 

" YORK. 





By Geo. P. Metzger, 
Advertising Manager of the Columbia 
Phonograph Co., New York. 

The subject is so big that I can 
only touch the high spots. It’s as 
big as the whole prob.em of sales- 
manship—and that includes the 
related problems of psychology— 
which is plenty for one evening. - 

Here is the order in which I 
want to take up the subject: 

What goes in. 

What stays out. 

Methods of putting in. 

Methods of leaving out. 

You can’t bring out of an ad- 
vertisement what hasn’t gone 
ato it; and you needn’t hold your 
copy out at arms’ length and ad- 
mire it if it’s made out of easy 
left-over odds and ends of pretty 
ideas. 

One thing first of all must go 
into the advertisement—yourselj 
And if that self cannot give an 
impress of life, vigor, confidence, 
conviction, accuracy, thoroughness 
and sincerity—you are in the 
wrong business. Anybody can 
tabulate the selling claims of a 
food product, for instance. Only 
a live man can get those claims 
under the skin of indifference of 
that other live man who is to be 
made to desire your merchandise 
more than the hard-earned and 
doubly hard-saved money in his 
pockets, 


THE IMPORTANT BEGINNING AND 
END. 


If there were such a thing pos- 
sible as an arbitrary rule of copy 
construction I believe it would be 
based on this plan: A forceful, 
hammer-headed foreword, and a 
climax at the end. And your il- 
lustrations ought to be considered 
a part of your display. The force- 
ful introduction can be secured by 
the illustrations as well as by the 
words. 
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But the law of contrast alone 
would make such a rule futile, 
If all the advertisements in the 
magazines were of this sort, you 
might make’ a notable hit by 
adopting a gentler, more reserved 
and dignified method of sugges- 
tion. If all the advertisements ir 
a magazine were solid type, dis. 
play would be the thing to use, 
If all the advertisements were 
strong display, a plain, readable 
type advertisement might easily be 
most effective. Which is what | 
had in mind when I devised the 
name and box label of the Black. 
end-White Cigar. Every box in 
the cigar case was gorgeous with 
color. Nothing could offer such 
a strong contrast as black and 
white. So the label was designed 
with the name and the color asso- 
ciated unmistakably—and it is a 
fact that those black and white 
box covers stand out very strong- 
ly even among the most elaborate 
lithographed box covers. 

But it’s not only yourself and 
your individuality that must go 
into the text. Yourself is only a 
vehicle for carrying the real in- 
dividuality back of the whole 
campaign—that of the manufac- 
turer who is advertising the ar- 
ticle. The reader must not be 
allowed to turn over the page 
with any thought of you in mind 
—the one result you are working 
for is to leave a living impres- 
sion of the article offered—noth- 
ing else. 

There are all kinds of people 
in the world. One man’s food is 
another man’s poison—and always 
will be. If you try to scrape off 
all the corners that are going to 
chafe somebody, your text will be 
as limp as a starched collar in a 
hard rain—and nobody will havea 
thing to do with it. 

Make up your mind who are 
the people you want to reach— 
and then reach them hard—and 
let the other people laugh or cavil 
or fume or ignore you. You 
haven’t time to bother with them. 


THINGS THAT SHOULD STAY OUT. 


Maybe you’ve heard this stale, 
old minstrel conversation: ’ 
“T’ve done lost my dawg.’ 
“Why don’t you advertise for 
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him?” “My dawg don’t read ad- 
yertisements.” 

Well, I believe a great number 
of people read the advertisements 
purposely and interestedly. And 
another great number read them 
in spite of themselves. And I be- 
lieve a good many of these last 
would read them purposely if we 
could only club ourselves into 
leaving out the non-essentials. 
The trouble is, everything looks 
essential — and everything you 
want to say may be important; 
but you can’t get three pints into 
a quart measure and you might 
as well face that. 


METHODS OF PUTTING IN. 


Analyze the Product — The 
Market—The Probable Purchaser 
—The Policy of the House—The 
Finished Copy. 

Don’t write a line of copy un- 
til you have satisfied yourself that 
yu know the product it repre- 
sents—what it’s for, whom it’s for, 
who makes it, who sells it, how it 
is sold, what it’s made of—these 
being only a suggestion of the 
hundred vital points that you 
must bring up and check off. 

Don’t write a line of copy un- 
til you can first write a lucid out- 
line of the market the product 
has and should have. Is it a new 
idea or an established article? 
what are competitive conditions? 
are retail prices maintained? is it 
to be pushed in a new territory? 
what is the attitude of the retail- 
er and jobber? are you to con- 
centrate mostly on immediate 
sales? or build for future good 
will? or both?—and a hundred 
other questions will suggest them- 
selves to you. 

Don’t write a line of copy un- 
til you can get a clear, mental 
picture of the individual who 
lepresents the average of the class 
of purchasers you are appealing 
to. Then write your copy to him 
—have him in front of you every 
minute. Is he man, woman or 
child, or a composite of all three? 
If he is a man, is he a man of 
family or an irresponsible spend- 
thrift ? 

Is he interested in anything that 
relates to the product—in his so- 
cial, business or sporting life ?— 
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and a hundred other questions can 
be piled up on top of these as fast 
as you can write them. 

Don’t write a line of copy un- 
til you know the merchandising 
po.icy of the house whose product 
you are trying to sell. Not that 
that policy is always right, but it 
is usually nearer right than the 
first wild guess of an outsider, 
znd we are taking it for granted 
in this case that, as far as we are 
concerned, the policy is settled. 
You are pretty safe in assuming 
that, too, because it usually is 
settled. And if you want to see 
a graphic caricature of a de- 
horned blind billygoat trying to 
butt an alleyway through the Pali- 
sades of the Hudson, just watch 
any one of half a thousand ambi- 
tious advertising writers trying to 
force an K. onto copy that 
conflicts with the Policy of the 
House. 

And don’t hand over a line oi 
the copy you have written until 
you have got right into the clothes 
of the man you are trying to get 
hold of and asked yourself if you 
have said anything that will stop 
him and hold him a minute and 
put a distinct conviction into his 
head. Find fault. Put yourself in 
a mean, cold-blooded frame of 
mind and go over that copy with 
a harrow. 

It’s hard to do it, too. If you 
took any interest in your work 
you've got into a glow of enthu- 
siasm and may have shot a mile 
under or over your mark. The 
best typesetter in the print shop 
may also be a good proofreader— 
but he’s not a safe man to proof- 
read his own galleys, for he ur- 
consciously hopes not to find er- 
rors, so he misses them. 

It’s worth all the trouble. If 
the Saturday Evening Post were 
paying you five cents a word for 
a short article, you would comb 
it over pretty thoroughly before 
you let any word stay in that 
wasn’t worth five cents in the open 
market. If you ‘didn’t, the editor 
would. But at $5.00 an agate line 
of say eight words, somebody is 
paying 6214 cents per agate word 
-——and when you realize that your 
illustrations and larger type will! 
most likely bring the cost per 
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word up c‘ose to $3.00 if not 
$10.00, you’d better be.ieve you 
have considerable responsibility as 
to what goes into the advertise- 
ment. 


METHODS OF LEAVING OUT. 


Begin by leaving out the least 
important point. Leave out every 
last indication of lack of con- 
fidence; every vain repetition 
(notice I said “vain” repetition— 
often a repetition conveys empha- 
sis most effectively). Leave out 
every personal hobby of your own 
and every thought or illustration 
or decoration that distracts for an 
instant from your one, great, big, 
expensive message. Sacrifice your 
desire for artistic effect, if neces- 
sary, to secure selling effective- 
ness—and then leave out of your 
mind any idea that this is an in- 
variable rule that I am laying 
down—for I am only trying to 
strike an average. It’s your work 
to work it out in each case. In 
other words, you can’t put in or 
leave out until you have con- 
fidence in your own judgment as 
to what wiil sell and what won't. 

As to the query as to whether 
premiums paid, I frankly confess 
I don’t know. I’ve seen it work 
both ways. There’s the oatmeal 
company which put china into 
each package, cup and _ saucer 
or plate or something. People 
bought enormous quantities of the 
product to get the dishes. Re- 
sult was that they kept three pot- 
teries busy producing premiums at 
so low a cost that the three firms 
went out of business. 

Whether premiums pay or not 
depends on your customer. Some 
people will not buy unless they 
think they get something for noth- 
ing. Some firms do no other ad- 
vertising but premiums and keep 
on doing big business; for in- 
stance, Babbitt’s Soap. 

In regard to instalment pur- 
chases, some people never have 
more than $1.25 at a time. They 
can’t buy pianos on that. They 
will buy certain products and can 
only do it on instalment purchase 
—hence the success of the busi- 
ness. 


Then to consider 


you've got 
free trials. So many ifs and ands 
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and buts arise in all three ques- 
ons that they are difficult to an- 
swer. In all cases—“they do and 
they don’t.” It ail depends on 
product, class of customer, mar- 
ket, etc. 

As for the other things, if a 
product has some particular sell- 
ing point in its composition it 
should be made use of. Any 
man can construct copy of some 
sort, but the real problem is the 
proper distribution of the adver- 
tising appropriation. 

Advertising should be creative. 
An advertising manager should 
not only aim to take trade from 
competitors, but also and more 
important, to create new fields, 
As an illustration, there’s the 
plug tobacco firm which distrib- 
uted samples freely to Missouri 
youths to “convert the heathen.” 

Some persons will be interested 
and influenced by the statement 
that some “big” person uses an 
article. They don’t realize that 
the person is paid well for saying 
so. For example, there’s the mu- 
sician who uses a piano and 
gives a testimonial for a consider- 
ation, Next year the same or a 
similar statement will be given to 
the other piano firm who pays a 
bigger price for the testimonial. 

As to the question of money 
back: Probably such advertise- 
ments are used and succeed be- 
cause the advertising manager 
thinks the public won’t have nerve 
to come back, and in the majority 
of cases they don’t. 

The question of the use of a 
literary style should rest upon 
the product. A set of Dumas’ 
books at $65 a set would require 
literary style, because people who 
would buy that kind of set would 
be literary or would think they 
were. 

In conclusion, it should never 
be forgotten that the name of an 
article is more important than the 
name of the house, and copy 
should not be so noticeably clever 
as to obscure or overshadow the 
article advertised. 

——_~+ e+ 


Burmac_ Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Camden, N. J., has been formed with a 


capital of $10,000; incorporators, F. 


Burdsall, H. G. Peddie and I. W. 


Burdsall. 
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rather suggests back to Nature projects 
“Shaft drive” is interesting but the 
woman would prefer a car she can steer 
could start easily and stop quickly and 
go where she wishes. 

Really the fundamental question con- 
cerning automobiles is—where will it 
o? How much will it cost to buy it? 
low much money will be required to 
maintain it? How long will it last? 
These are the questions that arise to 
the average novice—man or woman— 
and the educated automobile enthusiast 
does not require advertising to educate 
him. He is busy hunting the car of 
his ideal. 

But electric cars, especially of the 
coupe type, do not appeal to men. On 
the other side, they do look good to the 
average woman—and these women have 
sufficient money. Why not reach out 





e qu 
Ds a ELECTRIC CAR ADVERTISING 
do and THAT WILL REACH WOMEN. 
ids on - 
mar. ALABASTINE COMPANY. 
; : Granp Rarips, Micu., Oct. 30, 1910. 
; Editor of Printers’ INK: 
» if a Electric cars are most sought for— 
r sel]. most driven by women—mostly women 
: ° of leisure and means. They want to 
on it ride and believe they can handle an 
Any electric car,—other women do; and wo- 
p men they know have them. : 
— I have often wondered why builders 
IS the of these cars do not address their ad- 
dver- vertising along the line of least resist- 
ance and try to interest the very class 
ati which is most interested in this special 
Ive, kind of a car. Why not? 
ould The copy and illustrations of elec- 
trics that appear in the magazine is in- 
rom PP ‘pe 
tefesting to men, but I doubt if it ap- 
more peals to women. It is not interesting trade? 
elds, to them. It creates no desire and 
the establishes no wish to ride. Yet the 
trib sale of these cars to-day is largely to 
Tl 3 women. Men prefer gasoline cars. 
our The contention is that if these elec- 
en,” tric coupes and victorias are adver- 
te tised at all, why not speak a language 
sted in the advertising that a woman com- 
lent rehends—that contains an appeal to 
an ber desire, and a suggestion to her 
h purse. “Herring bone gear” is no 
hat doubt essential, but a woman is appalled 
; . P 
ing at the subject—especially a woman of 
nu- the type that would desire an electric 
d car. “Primary simplicity” is fine—but 
ind. it does not mean much to a woman— 
er- 
a 
to 
a 
al, 
ey 
e- 
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1 liquor advertising. 
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along the easy way and gather in this 






How begin? Show a car with a wo- 
man driving—not a pretty girl—but a 
dignified matron. uggest that any 
woman could drive one any where she 
wanted to go—at any time—that there 
was no complicated machinery to handle 
—no bothersome clutches to manipulate 
—just a simple wheel and a lever to turn 
the power on. Tell her how convenient 
it is for shopping—for calling and for 
church—how handy on a stormy day 
and how inviting on a pleasant one. 

There are many more ways of selling 
electrics than have been exploited so 
far—and possibly some of them are 
worth trying. C. Q. Murpuy. 
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TWIN CITY NEWSPAPERS IN OCTOBER, 1910 


THE JOURNAL every month refuses a large amount of undesirable 
advertising, and is the only paper in the Northwest that refuses to accept 
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A Syndicate Service of 
“Advertising Talks” Fo 
Daily Papers. 





For some time PRINTERS’ INK has been receivin, 
requests from publishers of daily papers for a syn 
dicate service of “Advertising Talks.” 


Undoubted benefits have resulted from the serid 
of “Talks” now being syndicated by William C. Free 
man, and before him by Charles Austin Bates an 
others. All over the country a great awakening | 
taking place in regard to advertising. Business me 
generally are interested as never before in this gres 
modern force, and want to learn how they can appl 
it to their own particular selling problems. 


Mr. Freeman’s “Talks” are naturally limited 
one paper in acity. To supply a demand on the pa 
of other papers, PRINTERS’ INK will inaugurate 
series of three “Talks” a week, conceived in a diffe 
ent vein from any that have preceded it. 
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maker’s Children G 
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Every newspaper has, in its own space, a powerful 
gine for creating business. The publisher sells 
this space to manufacturers and dealers in all sorts of 
commodities who benefit enormously by it. But too 
_ J often he fails to use any of it to promote his own 
CCeIVINE business. 
iT a syn 





It is a case of the shoemaker’s children going un- 
shod! 


le serif’ = PRINTERS’ INK’S Advertising Talks will appeal 
C. Fred’ not only to present advertisers, stimulating them to 
ites ang better and more productive efforts, but they will also 
ening @ interest business men who are not now advertising 
ess meg and newspaper readers generally. 


is gre These “Talks” will be signed by the Editor of 
n appig PRINTERS’ INK. They deal with big, broad, fun- 

damental conditions and are designed to create a 
widespread interest in the subject of advertising such 
ited @ as could be accomplished in no other way. 


he Ph Proofs of the first half-dozen “Talks” are now 
Irate ® ready and will be furnished upon application to any 
diffe daily paper publisher, together with explanation of 


the plan under which this service will be rendered. 


Forgttticulars address 


Irublishing Co. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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No. 1 on Your List 


The paper that is No. 10 or No. 20 on your list doesn’t 
much matter, but you want the right paper for No. 1. 


No. 1 should be a paper that you would stick to if you 
had to drop all the rest. 


No. 1 should have quality first and foremost. 


If any paper in its class has the “gold-marks” of qual- 
ity, it should be No. 1. 


No. 1 should have a large circulation, of course,— 


though you will find it hard to get that and the “gold- 
marks” too. 


No. 1 should be an old-established publication, whose 
quality has been proved by years of testing. 


No. 1 should be a publication whose readers pay for it 
in advance,—especially if they pay for several years ahead. 


And No. 1 should be a publication which guarantees to 
subscribers the reliability of its advertisers. 


If for your No. 1 you insist on these essential qualifi- 
cations, you will not have much difficulty in finding the 
only paper that has them all. 


Forms for January close December 5th, unless all Space is taken sooner. 
$4.00 a line for over 800,000 copies. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
































THE COLLAR WAR IN THE 
NEWSPAPERS. 








HABERDASHERY PROGNOSTICATORS 
SAYING THAT SOFT COLLARS WILL 
BE WORN NEXT YEAR — BIGGER 
CROP OF RIVALS NOW USING AD- 
VERTISING INSISTENTLY IN NEWS- 
PAPERS TO MEET TERRITORIAL 
SALES CONCENTRATION, 





By H. L. Allen. 


If you want to see a live spot 
on the selling and advertising 
map, look at the collar situation. 
It has always been in a “scrappy” 
mood, but just now it is throb- 
bing with activity and promise of 
worse. 

Two things have mixed up the 
situation. In the first place, the 
haberdashery weather prophets 
are firm in their assertion that 
next spring and summer will see 
most men wearing soft collars and 
cuffs, 

In the next place, the one or 
two old-time gladiators in the 
collar field are getting the real- 
est kind of competition. 

Competition has always been a 
more or less merciless thing in 
the collar field, due to the fact 
that a dealer has to have a full 
line of one brand—rarely can he 
afford to carry two or more lines. 
Therefore, the smooth rascal who 
was able to talk over a dealer 
not only got his line on the shelf 
and threw his competitors out, but 
he cleverly offered a proposition 
to buy out the old stock and 
threw it on the cut-price heap 
with a bang that disturbed all the 
dealers in town. 

Cunning dealers, therefore, have 
been in the habit of shifting to 
another line of collars every now 
and then, until the evil smelt to 
the four corners of the collar 
business. 

The one salvation that has de- 
veloped slowly out of the chaotic 
and rather ruinous conditions has 
been advertising prestige and able 
dealer assistance. The emphasis 
is gradually being shifted from 
discounts, bonuses, ruthless back- 
biting and a string of other evils 
to that of standing with consum- 
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ers and sincere selling effort. 
Quality is also beginning to play 
a’ bigger part than ever before. 
Some of the best advertised col- 
lars have been known to be of 
lesser quality, yet it took the col- 
lar manufacturers who had better 
quality a long ‘time to compre- 
hend that they needed methods 
of convincing the public of what 
dealers and makers already knew. 

One by one new advertisers 
joined the fold until there are 
six or eight now, all of them de- 
termined to build up selling or- 
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15c. each, 2 for 25c. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. Arrow Cuffs, 25¢, 


ganization and consumer prestige 
inferior to none. The Frisbie, 
Coon Company has said that it 
means to move steadily forward 
to become the biggest advertiser 
in the field. The E. & W. Com- 
pany, Corliss, Coon & Co., the 
Barker collar makers and “Tri- 
angle,” “Lion” and “Silver” brand 
collars are all at it. 

The struggle has almost natur- 
ally become concentrated in news- 
papers and in territories for strat- 
egic reasons. The Frisbie, Coon 
Company, for instance, is extend- 
ing its distribution steadily, as 
fast as it establishes a basis for 
“central distributing offices.” No 
advertising is done in any locality 
until at least one dealer is se- 
cured, and then, while the sales- 
men are still there, and while it 
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can strengthen their arm without 
nevertheless shooting into the air, 
local newspaper advertising is be- 
gun. Other dealers are obliged 
to take notice and the work of 
lining up a sufficient number to 
make the field profitable for a 
continuous campaign is energet- 
icaily opened at once. 

Naturally the collar advertisers 
are watching each other carefully, 
and run into each other acciden- 
tally or on purpose constantly. As 
a result the four largest ones— 
“Arrow;” Frisbie, Coon, Corliss- 
Coon, and E. & W., are using 
practically the same space—singie 
column three inches—and are bus- 


“FIELD | CLUB” 


The Collar” that ‘its close and 
“ Stays Put.” Itisa 


Corliss-Coon 
Made Collar 
2 for 25. 
Corliss-‘Coon & Co., Makers 





ily at work to checkmate each 
other. : 

It is a serious thing—at the 
home office—to get advices show- 
ing that the enemy has succeeded 
in having the line thrown out of 
two-thirds of the dealers in 
Springfield. Newspaper adver- 
tising and a bunch of hustlers 
alone can be counted upon to re- 
pair the damage, but even more 
to fortify other cities known to 
be due for an attack or already 
in process of one. 

But what will happen next year 
when, the male fashion soothsay- 
ers say, men will wear soft col- 
lars, is a story that will have to 
be guessed at. It can only be pre- 
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dicted with confidence that if the 
soothsayers are to be gainsaid, it 
wil be by a great advertising 
effort on the part of collar mak- 
ers unitedly. 


tor 


AN ADVERTISER’S DEADLY 
MISTAKE, 


New York City, Nov. 9, 1910; 
Editor of Printers’ Ink 

My husband is an advertising man, 
but I enjoy reading P. I. as much as 
he does, and don’t see how you put 
up such a good issue every week. 

Being interested in current ads, J 
notice them carefully, and enclose one 
of the Goodyear Welt, running in cur- 
rent women’s publicat.ons. 

Who was the man that wrote it? 
Think of telling the virgin readers of 
the “L. H. J.” that they “dressed this 
way in 1884!” As I take a good look 
at the lady pictured, I should say 
that she must be twenty-five at least. 
If she was twenty-five in 1884, when 
he “dressed this way,” I should com 
pute that she is now on the shady side 
of fifty. 

Does the man that wrote this ad 
think that the age of the average reader 
of the publications he is using is fifty? 
How unflattering, if it were true, which 
it isn’t; as I feel sure that the age of 
the readers is more nearly the “salad 
age” of the twenties. Indeed, when | 
think of the readers of the L. H. J., 
I feel I must say ‘‘teens!” 

I think that if the perpetrator of the 
above horror would take a canvass of 
the ladies who dressed this way in 
1884, and who are still reading his 
mediums, that he would find thst they 
were probably in swaddling clothes, or 
at the pinafore age, nicht war? 

Anyhow, any woman who did dress 
this way at the date mentioned, would 
be ashamed of it, I should think, unless 
she is wearing a “hobble skirt” at the 
present moment. 

Oh, Mr. Ad Man, have you not 
enough of your boasted “psychology” 
(we do need Mr. Kennedy’s institute!) 
to know better than mention a lady’s 
age at all? 

The whole ad reminds me of the 
famous saying: “Why is a hen?” 

Where does the ‘“‘welt” come in? 
Is it a shoe ad, and if so, where is the 
shoe, and where can I buy it, and how 
much does it cost? 

Wishing your vigorous little weekly 


success, 
(Mrs.) H. H. P. 


SS 


ADVERTISING SHOULD BE 
INCLUDED IN BUDGETS. 


It is the opinion of the American 
Association of Commercial Executives, 
which was recently in session at Grand 
Ropids, that the present methods of 
raising municipal advertising funds Fy 
popular subscription is wrong. 
vertising appropriations, it was urged, 
should come from the municipal budget. 
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a Sold $7500 Worth 
CookpaLe Stock Farm, Montcomery Co., N. Y. 

1910 October 10, 1910. 

4 OrancE Jupp Co., 
Ym Gentlemen :— 
ich mi Please change my ad as I have sold all the stock I have at pres- 
u - ent through your valuable paper. I shipped the last car load to Hudson, 

Put Ohio, and the sales to date amount to nearly $7,500, all through a 
‘ds I half-inch advertisement in the old reliable AmeRIcAN AGRICULTURIST 
e one (one of the Orance Jupp WEEKLIES). , You may use the above as 
1 cur- you wish for the interest of your paper. 

(Signed) Peter A. Cook. 

e it? 
"hie Mr. Cook, who wrote the letter above, sells registered, blue- 
m blooded live stock at gilt-edged prices. 
vhen It is only the most progressive farmers who buy that kind of 
side live stock—the big men in the farm business, who make their farms 

a pay, and who live as well as $5000 incomed city people. 
~~ So the fact that Mr. Cook sold them $7500 worth from a 
a half-inch advertisement is positive proof of the value to general 
a advertisers of 
Je 


: The 
ORANGE JUDD 


|| WEEKLIES 


| Which because of the technical excellence and plain, practical 
way in which they are edited, are read by 325,000 of the most 
advanced farmers in the country—business men who are making 
money, and spending it for the same kind of things that well-to-do 
city people buy. There is purchasing power in our circulation. 

ORANGE JUDD FARMER covers the Central West; 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST the Middle and Southern 
States; NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD, the New England 
States. 325,000 circulation weekly, guaranteed. No medical or 
financial advertisements taken. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
- os Headquarters: 
estern cr : : 
1209 Pesole's Gas Buildin 439-441 Lafayette Street ? Eastern Cee : 
Le New York eat gm - 
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REACHING THE FARMER 
THROUGH NEWSPAPERS. 





CHANGES AND EVOLUTIONS RESULT- 
ING IN THE INCREASED POWER OF 
NEWSPAPERS IN RURAL FIELD— 
GREATER RETAILING CONCENTRA- 
TION AN EFFECT—‘“ DEALER EF- 
FECT” POSSIBLE THROUGH LOCAL 
PAPERS, 





By F. D. Martin. 

As the farmer’s trade has be- 
come more and more valuable 
and as the farmer’s closer touch 
with outside affairs has mani- 
fested itself, the weekly and daily 
newspapers with circulation in ru- 
ral districts have increased in im- 
portance as advertising mediums. 

The full import of this is 
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phone and the consequent widened 
and quickened rural intelligence 
has brought farmers into the daily 
newspaper range and also given 
strength to the live weeklies, 

The news-hunger has at last 
touched the farmer — while his 
evolution into a better business 
man has made necessary the study 
of local stock markets weekly, if 
not daily. The automobile has 
extended his family’s personal and 
social acquaintance, revived its 
participation in local affairs and 
festivities, and the newspaper has 
been made as close to him, com- 
paratively speaking, as to the city 
man, who needs two, three or 
four papers a day. 

The additional and quite im- 
portant factor of his changed buy- 





not yet widely understood 
by all advertising men, 
though there are now some 
important users of news- 
papers to reach farmers. 
There are a number of ele- 
ments entering into this 
changing condition which 
are novel and significant. 
One of them is the increas- 
ing range of the news- 
paper. Originally there was 
but very restricted rural 
circulation of dailies, for 
lack of carrying facilities, 
and also somewhat for lack 
of interest. The farmer of 
those days was extremely 
provincial, sticking very 
closely to his farm. The as wos 
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ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION 
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(Our four brands of powder are 
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newspaper usually issued SP SRSS EIAs *S ececursnornr sow. co. ovrtreet 
weekly editions, sometimes apverrisING LOCAL DEALERS IN A WIDE RANGE. 


under an entirely different 

name, “lifting” matter from the 
daily edition to fill it. The pat- 
ent medicine people found such 
rural mediums an_ interesting 
source of profit and of keeping a 
grip on rural distribution, so ex- 
pensive to cover by travel. 

But behold new _ conditions. 
The simmering down of patent 
medicine business has made un- 
profitable many of the weak 
weekly editions of newspapers, 
while the development of the 
Sunday edition, the rapid ad- 
vancement of trolley lines and ru- 
tal free delivery, the increasing 
wealth of farmers, the rural tele- 


ing habits have also relation to 
the newspaper. ‘The trolley and 
the auto have made possible quick 
shopping trips to town, with the 
result that the bargain idea is 
touching the rural sister of the 
metropolitan madam. The in- 
creasing use of advertising by re- 
tailers has filled the daily and 
live weekly with shopping infor- 
mation which rural families are 
now in position to make good 
use of. 

This development also has 
strong significance. It is center- 
ing rural patronage more upon 
the live dealer in small cities, 
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rather than upon the cross-roads 
and village general store, so large 
a proportion of which manufac- 
turers and dealers find difficult to 
get at and influence. Manufac- 
turers who investigate are beim 
surprised to find the very consid- 
erable percentage of business 
which merchants in cities, East 
and West, up to 100,000 or 150,- 
ooo and over, credit to farm 
trade. 

S. H. McKelvie, of the Ne- 
braska Farmer, recently made an 
investigation of Nebraska’s deal- 
ers for the percentage of business 
ascribed to farmers. 

Among the different dealers 
furnishing statistics the farmer’s 
purchase of stoves ranges from 
55 to 95 per cent, the same figures 
holding good on furnaces; edg« 
tools, 55 to 95 per cent; woven 
fence, 55 to 100 per cent; washing 
machines, 50 to 90 per cent; paint, 
50 to 95 per cent; gas engines, 75 
to 100 per cent; lighting systems, 
6 to 100 per cent; safety razors, 
50 to 100 per cent. 


The Farmer's, Watch That Is 
, True and Strong 


. Cf | You need never miss the train if 
7 ~you carry this watch. On the road, 
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ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO.,, Elgin, Mitnota! 


ELGIN WATCH AFTER FARMERS IN NEWS- 
PAPERS. 


In the line of goods sold by 
druggists, the farmer is the great- 
est out-of-doors painter, naturally. 
He uses from 50 to 90 per cent 
of all outdoor paint purchases. In 
indoor paints, varnishes, etc., the 
farmer buys from 25 to 75 per 
cent of all used. Of stock foods, 
75 to 100 per cent are used by 
farmers; horse remedies, 75 to 
100 per cent; tooth paste, 25 to 75 
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A manufacturer said to the 
writer some days ago: “I like 


those talks of yours in Printers’ 
week 


INK each about THE 


UTICA 





They strike right from the shoul- 
der; they are convincing.” “Thank 
you,” we replied, “when did your 
copy start?” 

“I’m on,” he said, “I’ll phone 
—— (his advertising agents) this 
minute. Good intentions, I real- 
ize, are but paving blocks in a 
country not inhabited by folks 
who use my goods.” And his ad- 
vertising will now appear E. O. W. 
for 17 weeks. 

How about you? 

Think of it, 14,000 homes of 
thrifty, intelligent folks in that 
most prosperous and responsive 
section, interior New York, New 
England and adjacent states, ef- 
fectively and economically open to 
you, through the advertising col- 
umns of a beloved and respected 
regular weekly visitor, THE 
UTICA SATURDAY GLOBE. 

It’s not a question of whether 
you can afford to use it, but of 
whether you can afford to stay 
out even another week. 

Data of all kinds, circulation 
distribution, class of readers, their 
buying power and buying habits, 
are yours on the slightest provo- 
cation. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 


Bldg., St. Louis. 
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per cent; musical instruments, 50 
to 100 per cent; soft drinks, 50 to 
75 per cent; fountain pens, 5 to 
75 per cent. 

Such facts must show that to 
influence dealers, as well as con- 
sumers, the use of local mediums 
cannot help but be of great value. 
Nowadays so much advertising is 
done to give dealers visual evi- 
dence of assistance in moving 
goods, that it would seem to be a 
foregone conclusion that the best 
cossible of such visual evidence is 
the columns of the local paper. 

The Elgin Watch Company 
is now running an_ interesting 
campaign in newspapers with ru- 
ral reach, and so are half a dozen 
other national advertisers of re- 
pute, even including Baker’s 
Chocolate. Baking powder adver- 
tisers have for years been aware 
of this great direct route to rural! 
consumers, and are constantly 
using it liberally. One roofing ad- 
vertiser is using it most interest- 
ingly with the names of dealers 
in various surrounding towns ap- 
pended. (See foregoing page.) 

National advertisers will not 
find rural markets so simple of 
analysis as city markets, and it 
behooves them to give due atten- 
tion to such analysis. 

eee. & 


ADS AS BAROMETERS. 





Every one familiar with newspaper 
growth of the best sort is aware that 
the advertising pages have gained in 
current interest and general attractive- 
ness. They are always fresh and to 
the papas. They show a high degree 
of skill in concentrated expression and 
many ingenuities in reaching and hold- 
ing the public eye. Fortunes have been 
made in mottoes and phrases that catch 
and retain the attention. What are called 
the first Napoleonic advertisers of fift 
years ago filled pages with the repeti- 
tion of a single line, and accomplished 
their object when tens of thousands 
asked each other why money should be 
spent to say one thing over and over 
in column after column. A vast num- 
ber of new ideas and new liberalities in 
advertising have been originated and 
applied successfully since that day, and 
advertising pages are scanned not only 
as a matter of business but of enjoy- 
ment. The view that they are also the 
best place to go to measure business 
prospects and probabilities has not been 
as widely understood as is desirable. 
Tips on business are often uncertain 
quantities, but the Want and other cur- 
rent advertisements are pointers that, 
without assuming to forecast, may 
called the surest estimate of the trade 
situation ahead.—St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat. 
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CULTIVATING THE SMALL BUYER, 





G. H. Martin, salesman for th 
Fairbank Company in the tone ie 
Side, or “slum” ‘territory, New York 
City, writes as follows concerning the 
small buyer of his firm’s advertised 
goods, in Gold Dust, the company’s 
house organ: 

“I have been, on many occasions 
surprised on calling on small stores to 
have the pleasure, after a heart-to-heart 
talk, of booking a five-box order, when 
to look at the outside you would never 
dream that it was there. But, salesmen 
‘never judge a book by its cover.’ / 

“T don’t know of any territory in the 
entire United States where you will find 
as many small stores as you will in the 
slums of New York City, but I tell 
you frankly I never pass the ‘small 
buyer.’ I visit them all, even if I only 
get a single box, and feel I have done 
just as well as if I had sold a large 
grocer fifty boxes. If you will only 
stop to think, you will miss a good 
many orders in a month through not 
looking out for the ‘small buyer.’ Be- 
sides, there are two important features 
to be remembered: First—you get dis- 
tribution, which leads to larger sales; 
second—no person can go to any store 
in your territory and be told, ‘We don't 
keep it!’ 

“We have in New York City an in- 
stitution called the Dime Savings Bank. 
It is one of the largest and wealthiest 
institutions in the world, and was made 
so by the small dime or ten-cent piece, 
and it is the same with the salesman. 
He can work up a large trade by call- 
ing on the ‘small buyer’ and thereby 
make his territory one of prominence, 
and the problem of an apparently barren 
territory worked out the same as by the 
wise men of the dime savings institu- 
tion. 
“If you should save even but $1 per 
week, at the end of the year you would 
have $52, but if you did not save it, 
you would never have it. So it is with 
the salesman who passes the ‘small 
buyer.” He did not save the business, 
hence it is a dead loss to him, and the 
company he represents has lost also. So 
take this to heart and, if you now pass 
the ‘small buyers,’ resolve at once that 
in future you will tuck them carefully 
under your wing, and rest assured your 
record at the end of the year will show 
up in good shape and you will reap a 
good harvest, for the ‘small buyer’ will 
help swell your bonus.” 


on 2 ie 





Sidney J. Brown, who has been con- 
nected with the A. W. Erickson Adver- 
tising Agency for the past five years, 
has resigned from this concern in order 
to take a long-needed rest. Mr. Brown 
is spending the winter at Trudeau, Es- 
sex County, New York. He expects to 
re-enter the advertising field next spring. 





——-O-— 


W. OD. Potter, until recently con- 
nected with the Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder in an editorial capacity, has been 
eens outside representative of that 
publication with headquarters at Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Mr. Potter succeeds C. P. 
Woodruff, deceased. 
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The Only Exclusive Newspaper 
Building in Omaha 














THE HOME OF 


THE 
OMAHA DAILY 
NEWS 


Where there was printed and sold during the month of October 


an average of 
l 5 COPIES 
. A DAY 


More than the combined press run of all the other Nebraska 
evening papers. 


No liquor or objectionable medical ads accepted; a clean 
paper for clean advertisers. 











Cc. D. BERTOLET, 
1105 Boyce Building, Chicago 


JAS. F, ANTISDEL, OSCAR DAVIES, 
866 5th Ave., New York. Gumbel Bldg., Kansas City. 
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ARE BIG SHIPS, LIKE BIG 
BUILDINGS, ADVERTIS- 
ING FROSTS? 


THE EPHEMERAL GOOD-WILL VALUE 
IN EMPHASIZING MERE SIZE— 
THE SCRAMBLE FOR THE BIGGEST 
SHIP—THE PRESS AGENT AGAIN— 
WHY NOT TALK SHIP SERVICE? 


By S. C. Lambert. 

An official of one of the large 
trans-Atlantic steamship lines 
opines that, as advertising propo- 
sitions, big ships are different 
from big buildings. 

“I agree with you,” he said in 
answer to a question, “that the 
Metropolitan and Singer towers, 
in New York, have been failures 
as advertisements. Both build- 
ings have received an immense 
amount of free notice in the 
newspapers, but a write-up of the 
Metropolitan building won’t help 
sell Metropolitan policies. 

“But it is different when you 
come to ships. When we build 
a new ship that in some way or 
other excels anything else ever 


launched, we get a widespread 
mention in the press that is very 


valuable to us. Every notice of 
the ship is helpful in selling trans- 
portation in that ship. 

“There is a certain vanity in 
people that prompts them, when 
they come to make a choice of 
traveling routes, to select the 
ships that for the moment are 
chiefly in the public eye. It 
pleases them to say to their 
neighbors, upon their return, that 
they have traveled on the Maure- 
tania or the Deutschland. Inas- 
much as ocean travelers feel this 
way about it, why should the 
steamship companies not help in 
scattering interesting news about 
their ships?” 

The steamship lines operate pub- 
licity bureaus which facilitate the 
work of the newspapers in gath- 
ering ship news. ‘The reporters 
are informed personally of the 
progress of a new ship, from the 
time its plans are first drawn un- 
til it begins to run. If the re- 
porters are not available, the 
items are printed upon proof- 
sheets and sent broadcast over 
the land, for the interior papers. 
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Most ship publicity bureaus may 
and occasionally do exhibit fat 
tomes of clippings, which haye 
been gathered by the assiduous 
clipping bureaus. They are proud 
of these evidences of “free adver- 
tising.” “Why paint the lily?” 
they ask, when it is suggested that 
they use this widespread interest 
as a basis for an advertising cam- 
paign. “Why spend money when 
we can get our advertising for 
nothing?” One steamship man 
said that there is fascination about 
the sea and the ships that travel 
upon it. Advertising, therefore, is 
a natural asset of the business. 

A little inquiry in the offices of 
the transportation lines in lower 
Broadway, New York, established 
certain facts which have not yet 
been absorbed in their entire sig- 
nificance by the lines that record 
with smug complacency the clip- 
pings which give them “free” ad- 
vertising. 





THE HIGHLY FAVORED 
TRANS-ATLANTIC ROUTE 


Colonel Thee, 
Rooter eli 
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ADVERTISING THE SHIP SERVICE IN NEWS- 
PAPERS. 


The “life” of a big ship, as an 
advertisement, is, in these pro- 
gressive days, very short. The 
Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, of the 
Hamburg - American line, was 
launched in 1907. It was the big- 
gest ever. It figured in front- 
page stories from coast to coast. 

Two years later it was eclipsed 
by the Mauretania and the Lusi- 
tania, the English vessels, which, 
it was figured, would wrest the 
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prestige of supremacy from Ger- 
many and take it to England. 

For about two years these 
splendid ships have been making 
speed records that have kept them 
in the eye of the newspaper read- 
ers. In their turn, now, they are 
being overshadowed by the Olym- 
pic, of the White Star line, touted 
as the largest ship that has ever 
breasted the waves. The Olympic 
has been already launched with 
the proper attendant newspaper 
attention, and the news is being 
allowed to spread that its sister 
ship, the Titanic, will be in serv- 
ice soon after the Olympic. 

But it must be very annoying 
to the White Star officials to learn 
that the Hamburg-American, rest- 
less since its Kaiserin Auguste 
Victoria was obscured, is plan- 
ning to build the Europa. The 
length of the Europa will be be- 
tween 900 and 1,000 feet; it will 
have new wrinkles in machinery, 
in design and in construction. It 
is looming up as something that 
will command much attention in 
the general press, the technical 
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press and ini popular convéfsation. 
Unless history gives up repeating 
itself, the monster Europa is due 
for a two or three years’ fame, 
then to sink in its turn into the 
lists of those “also running.” 

One line has seen a glimmer of 
light. The Hamburg-American 
Company, a year or so after it 
lost the “biggest ship” palm to the 
Cunard line, turned the newspa- 
per publicity for the Kaiserin Au- 
guste Victoria to marked .advan- 
tage. Although it was no longer 
the biggest or the fastest ship, 
for some reason or other certain 
of the world’s dignitaries booked 
passage upon it. 

These incidents earned momen- 
tary prestige for the ship in the 
newspapers. An ad was prepared, 
with the heading of the “High y 
Favored Trans-Atlantic Route,” 
and with the pictures of the po- 
tentates who had traveled upon 
the line’s ships. They were Col- 
onel Roosevelt, Prince Henry, the 
Kaiser, and President Taft. Illus- 
trations of the Deutschland, the 
President Grant, the Hamburg 
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and the Kaiserin Auguste Victo- 
ria found a place in the iayout. It 
was an advertisement of the serv- 
ice given, and it was placed in the 
large papers of twenty-five cities 
of the United States. Printed at 
about the time of the return of 
former President Rooseve:t, the 
paid advertisement, supplemented 
the “free” advertising most force- 
fully. 

With this single exception, 
which produced excellent results, 
the steamship lines have made no 
effort to turn their temporary 
prestige into real and lasting sig- 
nificance. The telegraph wires 
have carried the names of the 
great ships to most of the news- 
papers of the United States, but 
not a line about the service which 
these big ships typified. The “free” 
advertising has never touched 
upon the real advertisable fea- 
tures. The fundamental defect 
of the policy that would depend 
whoily upon newspaper “stories,” 
no matter how numerous these 
stories may be, is that the “rea- 
son why” appeal must necessarily 
be missing. It is the old story of 


general publicity lacking educa- 


tional value. It is now an ele- 
mentary consideration in adver- 
tising that you cannot reach com- 
mercial success economically bv 
going out upon a crowded street 
and crying “Uneeda, Uneeda,” or 
“Williams, Williams.” Williams 
may use “name” advertising, but 
i: is reinforced by educational ex- 
p'anation. The steamship lines 
have not yet, generally speakin 
discovered that their advertising 
theories are one-sided and incom- 
p:ete. They are to be congratu- 
lated that their “goods,” by their 
very nature, are boomed by name 
in the newspapers. But in view 
of the general rush of the steam- 
ship companies after the “big 
ship” title, it is high time that 
they made an effort to graduate 
from the primary grades of the 
advertising school and enter the 
academic department. 

Judging from the earnestness 
with which the steamship lines 
foster their publicity departments, 
they must regard their big ships 
as being valuable partly for thei- 
advertising appeal. It would be 
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interesting to know what part of 
the cost of the construction of the 
Olympic, for instance, the White 
Star line will charge to advertis- 
ing. This ship cost $7,500,000, 
without the supports, which cost 
another million, and which lost’ 
their usefulness when the ship 
was launched. As soon as the 
Europa is put into service, the 
advertising investment in the ship 
must either be charged to profit 
and loss or it must be realized 
upon by a paid advertising cam- 
paign in the newspapers and mag- 
azines that promotes the service 
the ship concretely represents, 
The service is constant; the sh 
is temporary. A publicity policy 
that bases itself upon the tempo- 
rary and ignores the constant 
phase of a company’s activities is 
as certain to prove vastly expen- 
sive in the case of ships as of 
railroads. The railroads have 
“caught on.” They advertise the 
“Sunset Limited,” the “Pioneer 
Limited,” the “Pennsylvania Spe- 
cial” and the “Twentieth Century 
Limited,” but they present these 
trains as tangible symptoms of an 
enduring service. Will the men 
who develop the water lanes ‘of 
travel learn the lesson? 


++ 


NATIONAL BISCUIT HEAD COM- 
MENDS SOUTHERN 
ENTERPRISE. 


“Not only is the South making a won- 
derful growth, but Atlanta, Savannah, 
and Washington, if the latter may be 
called a Southern city, are becomin 
more prosperous every day,” said A. W. 
Green, president of the National Bis- 
cuit Company, who stopped over in 
Washington recently while on_his tour 
of inspection through the East and 
South of the company’s agencies. | 

“This new South,” he continued, 
“boasts modern buildings, unexcelled in 
any of the great Eastern cities. They 
are beginning to think of their grand- 
sons, ike the West, and not entirely of 
their grandfathers, as they have done in 
the past.” 

Mr. Green stopped at Chicago, where 
his company recently built a factory for 
the manufacture of Uneeda biscuits, 
costing $1,000,000. 


—_—_—_—_~+ e+ —_—__—_ 


Perry & Co., of Philadelphia, re- 
cently caused something of a stir in 
that city when the advertisement of 
the store appeared in the newspapers 
with the names of the salesmen. 
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The Evening Telegraph 
Is the Best Buy in Philadelphia 


| 8,666 Copies for a Penny! 


The table below gives complete information as to circulation 
and rates of all Philadelphia newspapers. Study it. It puts before 
you the real facts. 








Circulation and Advertising Rates 
of Philadelphia Papers 


Total Min, Rate Number of Copies 

Newspaper Circulation Per Line for a Cent 
*Telegraph 104,000 -12 8,666 
* No.2 228,000 .380 7,600 
* No. 3 165,000 -25 6,600 
*No. 4 162,000 -25 6,480 
* No. 5 144,000 -25 5,760 
* No. 6 80,000 -16 5,000 
No.7 45,000 -16 2,810 





*Sworn circulation statement 








Here is straight proof, Mr. Advertiser, that the Evening Tele- 
graph of Philadelphia gives you the maximum advertising effect 
for each dollar you spend. 

It gives you from a dollars-and-cents standpoint, the greatest 
number of readers— 

And it gives you those readers concentrated in Philadelphia 
and the-nearby towns. 

Twelve cents a line on a five-thousand-line contract, for a 
sworn circulation of 104,000! Net paid—all damaged, unsold, 
free and returned copies are omitted. . 

Figure that down and you get 8,666 copies for one single penny. 

No other paper in the East offers you that much value for 
your money. 


Exactly 85% of Its Circulation 
Goes Into Philadelphia Homes 


of those who can afford to buy anything advertised. The balance 
of the circulation goes to nearby towns which depend upon Phila- 
delphia for buying facilities. 
Total Population of Philadelphia . 1,549,008. 
Individual Homes . , ; ae 
Hotels and Apartments : : A 
BARCLAY H. WARBURTON, President. 


CIRCULATION BOOKS OPEN TO ADVERTISERS 
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NOTABLE FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES NEWSPAPER 
ORGANIZATION. 





SECOND ANNUAL BANQUET DEMON- 
STRATES THE REMARKABLE PROG- 
RESS IN STANDARDIZING BUSINESS 
METHODS—PROMINENT MEN 
SPEAK—NEW YORK “SUN’S” PUB- 
LISHER TALKS ON ADVERTISING 
INFLUENCE. 





A rather brilliant piece of or- 
ganizing work has been accom- 
plished in a field of journalism 
which has been somewhat neg- 
lected — foreign language news- 
papers; and the brilliance of the 
accomplishment was personally at- 
tested to by the publishers when, 
on November 12th, at the second 
annual banquet, a massive loving 
cup and engraved resolutions 
were presented to the genius be- 
hind the organization, Louis 
Hammerling, president of the as- 
sociation. 

At this dinner in the Hotel 
Knickerbocker ballroom, New 
York, were represented 422 news- 
papers in twenty-seven languages 
—“a modern Babel” as someone 
put it. The mere accomplishment 
of President Hammerling in mas- 
tering these twenty-seven lan- 
guages so as to secure and hold 
the interest and confidence of 
these publishers in every part of 
the country is somewhat amazing. 

Mr. Hammerling’s personal rise 
from an immigrant boy working 
in the mines to his present wide 
influence with the country’s for- 
eign population is part of the very 
interesting story. 

At the banquet were present 
such distinguished men as Hon. 
Charles Nagel, secretary Com- 
merce and Labor; Hon.- George 
B. Cortelyou, president of the 
Consolidated Gas Co., New York; 
Hon. William S. Bennett, Con- 
gressman from New York; Mel- 
ville A. Stone, of the Associated 
Press; Marcus Braun, Public 
Service Commissioner Wilcox, 
etc. Letters and telegrams from 
President Taft and other promi- 
nent peopie were read. 

The chief subject for discussion 
was naturally immigration. Sec- 
retary Nagel declared Ellis Island 
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to have reached its capacity and 
urged better distribution of for- 
eign population, so as to avoid 
congestion. Others declared this 
idea faulty because of the per- 
sonal desires and wishes of immi- 
grants. 

The very great power and re- 
sponsibility of the foreign lan- 
guage papers was repeatedly 
dwelt upon by the speakers, and 
the character of immigrants high- 
ly praised, concrete instances being 
given of their patriotism and eco- 
nomic value to the country. Mel- 
ville Stone particularly paid trib- 
ute from experience as a publish- 
er to the foreign-speaking citizen’s 
integrity. 

R. V. Oulahan, publisher of the 
New York Sun, made an extem- 
poraneous speech in which he up- 
held the integrity and freedom 
from counting-room influence of 
the average newspaper writer. He 
pointed out how advertising is a 
necessity so that a paper may ex- 
ist, because of increasing prices of 
paper and labor. If publishers 
would make better efforts to get 
more advertising, he said, they 
would be in better position to be 
independent from advertising. 

The association’s growth has 
been most rapid. Although start- 
ing but two years ago, there are 
now 422 newspapers in the organi- 
zation, with an approximate total 
circulation of 6,000,000; A policy 
of clean advertising is maintained, 
thereby saving foreigners from 
much fraud heretofore flourish- 
ing. A number of famous na- 
tional advertisers now use foreign 
newspapers with profit, the stand- 
ardization of business method and 
principles having increased their 
value as mediums, 

pit 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY’S NEW DIRECTORATE. 





The following board of directors has 
been elected by the Curtis Publishing 
Company of Philadelphia: Cyrus 
K. Curtis, Edward W. Bok, George H. 
Lorimer, Philip S. Collins, John J. 
Gribbel and Eugene W. Spaulding. 

———_+04+—___ 


_W. G. Clifford has resigned his posi- 
tion as editor of International System 
to join the Wm. D. McJunkin Advertising 
Agency of Chicago. He was formerly 
with the Mvers Advertising Agency of 
Rochester, N. ¥. F 
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The Indianapolis News 


Announces a readjustment of its display adver- 
tising rates, effective January 1, 1911, on 


A FLAT RATE BASIS 


11 Cents an Agate Line 


with no reductions for regular insertions or total amount 
of space used and no special or class rates of any kind. 


This readjustment of rates has been made in ac- 
cordance with the general sentiment of agencies 
and advertisers, favoring an absolutely flat rate, thus 
avoiding complications in accounts, and short rate 
charges. 


- 


The daily paid circulation of The News averages 
95,000, of which 


94% is delivered directly into the homes of subscribers 


This is an increase in circulation of 25,000 daily 
since the present rate card went into effect, October 


I, 1907. 


The per capita circulation of The News within a 
radius of 70 miles of Indianapolis, exceeds that of 
any other newspaper in the United States, and the 
advertiser using The News receives in advertising 
value more for his money, than in any other news- 
paper field in the country. 


DAN A. CARROLL, W. Y. PERRY, 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 
Tribune Bldg., New York City. First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
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Killing Two Birds With 





One Stone 


You do this when you advertise to physicians in 


“Big Six of the 
Medical Field” 


Bird No. 1. You reach directly, every month, the 
cream of the medical profession of America—more 
than one hundred thousand physicians—men who 
are prosperous, who live well, who have money to 
spend liberally. 

Bird No. 2. You reach indirectly, every month, 
many thousands of people who look to their family 
physicians for advice upon matters more or less in- 
timately connected with health problems—as under- 
wear, stockings, shoes, clothing, rubber goods, food 
products, dentifrices, medicated soaps, talcum pow- 
ders, baby foods, mineral waters, optical goods, 
household disinfectants, heating apparatuses, venti- 
lators, automobiles and a hundred and one other 
items that might be mentioned. 

The medical field, as represented by the “Big Six,” 
is rich in possibilities for the general advertiser 
Investigate! For particulars as to rates, or any 
other desired information, address any or all of these 
journals: 





Therapeutic Gazette, - - - Detroit, Mich. 
American Journal of Clinical Medicine, Chicago, III. 
American Medicine, - - - New York City 
Medical Council, - : - Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Journal of Surgery, - New York City 
Interstate Medical Journal, - - St. Louis, Mo. 





For rates and further data address any or all of the 
above journals. 
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HOW THE 
COMPANY 


CULIAR MANNER. 





By Theodore Rand-McNally. 

Back of a growing don’t-look- 
for-the-name-on-the-selvage cam- 
paign being carried on by the 
Goetz Silk Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, is an interesting 
technical fact connected with the 
manufacture of silk and satin, and 
selling situation 
which shows how modern mar- 
keting has an almost inevitable 
drift for “direct to consumer.” 

When asked why the firm had 


an interesting 


not adopted the pop- 
ular method of 
identification by “the 
trade-mark on every 
yard.” Max Brown, 
its sales and adver- 
tising manager 
proudly announced, 
“because we don’t 
want to, and what 
is more to the poinz, 
we don’t have to. 
For us to start any- 
thing like that now 
wou'd be admitted- 
ly an imitation. We 
have a better claim 
to distinction. Ail 
our goods are skein- 
dyed; that is, the 
silk is dyed before 
it is woven, and for 
this reason we can 
put a white selvage 
on all our products 
as: an identification 

foven goods may 
go to the dyepot 
with a red edge, for 
example, and in 
many cases come 
out without that red 
having been de- 
stroyed; but a white 
edge is a mechanical 
guarantee that the 








THE EVOLUTION OF TEX- 
TILE CONSUMER RE- 
LATIONS. 


GOETZ MANUFACTURING 
WAS PRACTICALLY 
FORCED INTO THE RETAIL BUSI- 
NESS AND IS BUILDING A NATION- 
AL REPUTATION—A TEXTILE MAR- 
KETED AND PROTECTED IN A PE- 
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goods were dyed before they were 
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This close attention to and in- 


sistance upon the mechanical end 
have built the foundation upon 


visable. 


which the Goetz Company has 
been, for the last year, construct- 
ing a retail trade. 
seventeen years to reach the stage 
where such large advertising as 
the firm is now doing seemed ad- 
For many years the silks 


It has taken 


and satins were marketed only to 








FASHION JOURNAL COPY. 





the cloak and suit manufacturers 
and furriers. 
grew gradually to 
ladies’ tailors of a wide district. 
Profitable results from this de- 
velopment together with increas- 
ing inquiries from houses whose 
representatives were visiting this 
group of consumers induced the 
company to do its first advertis- 
ing of a national character. 


These connections 
include the 


This 


was done in a selected list of the 
fashion trade papers. 


As the reputation 
of the _ products 
grew, the firm re- 
ceived extremely 
complimentary _ let- 
ters from manufac- 
turing tailors, and 


.at the same time 


began to be both- 
ered by the invasion 
of its stock rooms 
by would-be retail 
purchasers. Mr 
Brown says: “I had 
always had it in my 
mind that I wanted 
to let the actual con- 
sumer know what 
manufacturers 
thought of our lin- 
ings, and offer them 
direct to dressmak- 
ers and wearers by 
newspaper advertis- 
ing.” The local de- 
mand had reached a 
fair average, so 
when the opportu- 
nity arose the com- 
pany established its 
retail store on Fifth 
avenue. This was 
not done withou 
considerable misgiv- 
ing on the part of 
the proprietors. The 











experience of years had taught 
them that linings are a difficult 
line to market, for human nature 
is such that the last thing to be 
considered is the one that does 
not show. 

The opening of the retail 
branch started the daily newspa- 
per campaign that has been ag- 
gressively pushed since September, 
1909. The well-made copy has 
been achieving the desired results, 
and dreams of a national business, 
operating stores in various cities 
are growing in the brains of the 
advertisers. Only during the last 
few months have the advertise- 
ments of the Goetz satins ap- 
peared in what might be called 
the consumer fashion magazines, 
such as Vogue, L’Art de la Mode 
and Le Costume Royal. These are 
used to bring in inquiries for the 
booklet of detailed information, 
color cards and samples that are 
being used to sell the goods to the 
distant consumer. 

The newspaper and magazine 
campaign has been systematically 
seconded by exhibits at all the 
fashion and textile shows, where 
return post-cards have been wide- 


OETZ SATINS 


How many stores will guarantee their linings for two seasons? 
We do. An unconditional guarantee of two seasons’ wear goes 
with every yard of GOETZ LINING SATINS. The high> 
grade quality of our goods warrants us in making this offer with- 
out additional cost te yom Fas seventeen years we have been 
sethng to the garment manufacrunng trade, but in response to an 
insistent demand, we have a retail store where we sell af whale 
sale prices, Here are two excepuogal offennys women cannot) 
afford to overlook— 

GOETZ GOETZ 
v Guaranteed Satine Guaranteed Peau de Cygne 
Suitable for linjng cloaks, svits, A beautiful satm surface, light- 
jackets, and every kind of garment weight material. For making cos 
where a lining is necessary. They tumes, dresses, waists, etc., for 
are skein-dyed, pure dye, with great Princess slips, foundations and 
brilliancy and strength. Pull 36 trimmings this soft, clinging fabric 
inc’ 44 shades and colors is extremely popular In white, 
for $1.10 a yard. Bring with you pinks and blues it makes the most 
sample of your goods and let us desirable evening gowns. Full 36 
help you eelect the shade you inches wide, 39 shades and colors, 
need $1.25 0 yard. . 





Y 


GOETZ SATINS are not sold in retail stores. Our store, how- 
ever, is right in the shopping district, and it will be well worth your 
while to drop in and save something on every yard you use. If not 
convenient to call, send samples of goods to match, with remittance for 

oumber of yards wanted, and we will fill your 
‘order by return mail d 


‘Goetz Silk Mfg. Co. 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


Booklet amd Color Cards on Request. 














TYPE OF NEWSPAPER COPY. 


ly distributed to the visiting tailors 
and milliners. The percentage of 
these postals that has returned 
requesting information and color 
cards has been very large. Not 


only from every state of the 
union but from most of the prov- 
inces of Canada have come orders 
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as the direct result of this method. 

The establishment by a manu- 
facturer of a retail and mail- 
order business in a line that has 
always been considered as more 
or less of an unwelcome adjunct 
to the dry-goods trade is entirely 
a new departure. A product un- 
marked, save by a mechanical fea- 
ture which is open to any manu- 
facturer, and which is advertised 
with insistence on the fact that it 
can be purchased only from the 
retail department of the producer, 
is an anomaly among nationally 
advertised textiles, yet hints at 
some of the possible developments 
in the very large and varied tex- 
tile industry. 


eS ee 
NEW WESTERN REPRESENTA. 
TIVE FOR “GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING.” 





C. Henry Hathaway on November 8:h 
became associated with Good House- 
keeping Magazine as a representative 
of the Western field with headquarters 
at Chicago. For two and a half years 
Mr. Hathaway has been secretary of 
the Board of Trade of Springfield, 
Mass. 

Under Mr. Hathaway’s term of office 
the Board of Trade of Springfield grew 
to be a greater power throughout West- 
ern Massachusetts. During the two 
years and a half of his secretaryship 
the growth in members was from 390 to 
about 1,200. In addition to this ex- 
pansive work, Mr. Hathaway crystal- 
lized and focused the interest of the 
cntire membership upon the object of 
advertising and exploiting the city. At 
present the Board of Trade has affilia- 
tions in other Western New England 
cities and has just started a magazine 
entitled Western New England, which 
has the support of all neighboring cities 
because of the broad and sane policies 
which have marked Mr. Hathaway’s 
work. 

Previous to his service on the Board 
of Trade, Mr. Hathaway represented 
Charles Scribner’s Sons in that firm’s 
department of education. In 1907 he 
was appointed manager of their Coast 
office. 


AD MANAGER FOR CORN 
PRODUCTS COMPANY. 


Edward M. Baker, 





NEW 


who has until 


recently been advertisement manager 
for the M. Hartley Company, eneral 
sales agents for the Union etallic 


Cartridge and the Remington ‘Arms 
Company, has been appointed adver- 
tisement manager of the Corn Products 
Company of New York. Mr. Baker 
has in the past been connected with 
Quaker Oats Company and the Seaman 
Advertising Agency. 
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LITTLE TALKS WITH WISE ADVERTISERS 
NUMBER ELEVEN 


“PROVED CIRCULATION ” 


Our attention has been called to a circular 
issued by a contemporary, the Textile World 
Record, in which the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter is referred to by name. 
The Textile World Record states that an 
independent investigation showed that its 
circulation for the period under considera- 
tion was 5,960 copies per month or 71,520 
for the year. That is a nice little circula- 
tion. The minimum circulation of the 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter is 
over 500,000 per annum, which is a nice 
big circulation. 

The American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
makes a contract with advertisers a condition of 
which is that our minimum circulation is not less 
than 500,000 per annum, and the advertiser is at 
liberty to examine our books through any agent 
he may select at any and all times during the life 
of the contract. If our circulation claim in this 
contract is not correct, we rebate the advertiser at 
the rate of $8.25 per thousand; that is to say, if the 
advertiser takes a contract to the amount of $1040 
and finds we have printed and distributed but 
300,000 papers during the year, we rebate to him 
the sum of $1650, which gives him his advertising 
for nothing and $610 in cash. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter 


FRANK P. BENNETT & CO., Inc., Publishers 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 
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The Famous “‘ Madison Square Showing ’”’ Will Be Available Dec. Ist 


This is the largest individual Outdoor Illuminated Bulletin display in the United 
States. 


Estimated circulation—500,000 daily 


These three enormous bulletins (the largest Painted Signs on Broadway) dominate 
the hub of New York—the intersection of Broadway, 5th Avenue and 23rd 
Street—and are seen by every visitor from every part of this country and 
Europe. They are Illuminated at night, and show up and down Broadway 
for many blocks. 

Every National advertiser should tell his story here—it is never forgotten. 

The total cost is but $55 a day—including night showing. 

Full particulars on request. 


C The 0.J.Gude Co.N.Y.) 








Broadway, 22nd Street and Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y 











LECTURES ON SCIENCE 
AND ART OF ADVER- 
TISING. 


The Advertising Men’s League 
of New York City has arranged 
fora course of ten lessons of study 
upon the principles involved it 
the mental processes of appeal and 
response applied to advertising to- 
gether with an attempt to secure 
new knowledge and to verify 
present information through orig- 
inal experiment, investigation and 
research work conducted by prac- 
tical advertising men. 

Dr. H. L. Hollingworth, of Co- 
lumbia University, isto direct the 
course. 

The league offers this study of 
the principles of appeal and re- 
sponse as a matter of general in- 
terest and specific use to its mem- 
bers: To find out in the first 
place what there is of value to the 
advertiser; as a help to eliminate 
part of the present waste which 
comes through inability to es- 
timate the effect of our advertise- 
ments upon the minds of their 
readers; to further deve.op this 
field for a more practical and im- 
mediate application to advertising 
problems; to give its members 
an opportunity of continuing the 
“study habit” as a means of keep- 
ing the mind alert, open and 
progressive. 

A second course of the same 
number of lessons is to be con- 
ducted by Frank Alvah Parsons 
of the New York School of Art, 
on the application of art to ad- 
vertising. 

As the directors of both courses 
are experts each in his particular 
line there can be no doubt that 
the instruction and general work 
will be of a high order. 

pbs hacia 


KANSAS CITY AD CLUB ELECTS 
OFFICERS. 


On November 1st the Kansas City 
Advertising Club, at its noon-day lunch- 
eon, elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: Lewis i. Schurlock 
president, president Provident Land 
Company ; A. A. ‘Pearson, first vice- 
resident, president National College of 

illinery; W. H. Hoffstot, second vice- 
president, president United Factories 
Company; Spotts, secretary, 
Kansas “a Manager Capper /Publica- 
tions; F. E. Dobbins, treasurer, secre- 
tary Texas-Orient Dev. Company. 
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“The Economical Way to 
Cover the Country Is to 
Advertise by Districts’ 








XXII 


A class of consumers 
that will respond to 
the appeal of a first- 
class manufacturer will 
be found in 


The Advertising District 
of Cincinnati 

The population of Cin- 
cinnati and the adjacent 
sections, with a total of a 
round million, is of the 
solid, substantial American 
stock that it pays to adver- 
tise to. You can get the ear 


of ‘these prosperous classes 
through a campaign in 


CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 


the home paper of the en- 
tire district. Your argu- 
ments will get close atten- 
tion, for the Enquirer is 
part of the lives of the best 
kind of consumers of this 
district. Every day  in- 
creases its hold upon its 
readers with consequent 
benefit to its advertisers. 








Foreign Representatives 
I. A, KLEIN 
Metropolitan Tower, New York 
JOHN GLASS 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
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The New York Herald’s 


Christmas ; 
Number 











WILL BE ISSUED * 


Sunday, December 18th | | 


This issue contains Four Prize 
Christmas Pictures in color. : 





Many illustrated stories by the 
prominent authors of the day. 


Advertisements Accepted at Regular Rates 


(Write for closing date of color section) 














THE MANUFACTURER’S 
SECOND-HAND PROBLEM. 


THE MORE POPULAR THE GOODS, THE 
MORE PRESSING THE SECOND-HAND 
PROBLEM RECOMES—HOW THE 
COURTS VIEWED A SEWING MA- 
CHINE CASE—A PRESS AGENT'S 
TRICK AT PIANO CONVENTION— 


By Lynn G. Wright. 

The larger the reputation a 
manufacturer earns by his adver- 
tising, the more he is confronted 
by the nuisance of the “second- 
hand” problem. This is more es- 
pecially true of manufacturers of 
mechanical specialties, like type- 
writers, sewing machines, scales 
and automobiles. The manner in 
which their product, become sec- 
ond hand, is disposed of has been 
a constant source of annoyance to 
such advertisers from the mo- 
ment they took the first step up 
the ladder of reputation. 

Before an article, whose value 
in the eyes of the public has been 
created by consistent advertising, 
leaves the factory, the manufac- 
turer may sell it to the trade or 
to consumers with such guaran- 
tees and restrictions as he 
chooses. Once that article passes 
to the ownership of a buyer, it 
becomes a potential second-hand 
rambler, which in its wanderings 
from hand to hand is beyond the 
control of the maker. 

Many a typewriter has been 
sold by second-hand dealers on 
the strength of the recommenda- 
tion that “it is as good as new.” 
But when it proves to be, in use, 
a machine which has been mostly 
worn out, the manufacturer may 
easily suffer. The recommenda- 
tion of a careless and irrespon- 
sible dealer may throw the blame 
upon the shoulders of the manu- 
facturer, to the pronounced harm 
of a Smith-Premier, a Remington, 
a Royal or an Underwood repu- 
tation. The buyer is not always 
discriminating in his resentment. 
he average second-hand dealer 
around the corner has little or no 
reputation to maintain. Although 
his business depends to a consid- 
erable extent upon the prestige of 
his goods, which has been earned 
by advertising, he is, as a rule, 
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far from being as keen as to the 
manner in which he sells as the 
manufacturer would have him. 

The New Home Sewing Ma- 
chine Company, a fairly extensive 
advertiser, “junks” or “scraps” all 
New Home machines which it 
gets in exchange for improved 
models. It quickly puts beyond 
the possibility of doing damage 
a used New Home. 

But for years it has had to con- 
tend with second-hand dealers, 
who happened to come into pos- 
session of New Home machines. 
One of the officials reports that 
many dealers honestly sell the 
sewing machines as second-hand. 
But it has several times found 
where some unscrupulous dealer 
has taken a used machine, has 
renickeled and otherwise refur- 
bished it as far as the eye can 
see, and has then sold it as abso- 
lutely new. The company has 
brought suit against some of 
these men, but to little purpose. 
Proof of intentional wrongdoing 
has been hard to get. The court 
has expressed its sympathy on oc- 
casion, but that is all. 

When, a year or more ago, the 
New Home Company learned that 
a certain dealer had sold a sec- 
ond-hand machine of another 
company, having first affixed the 
name-plate of the New Home, as 
a bona-fide New Home make, it 
took the matter confidently into 
court. The proof in the eyes of 
a reasonable man convicted the 
dealer. But the court acquitted 
the defendant on the ground that 
the facts did not show absolutely 
that the dealer himself affixed the 
name-plate or that he had with 
design made himself a party to 
the deception. 

This experience is fairly typi- 
cal of the manner in which this 
problem branches out into new 
nuisances. The New Home com- 
pany, finding its reputation thus 
levied upon, took the matter to 
consumers in newspaper adver- 
tising. In this copy the company 
urged all buyers of alleged sec- 
ond-hand machines to make sure 
that it was really a “New Home” 
and that it was in fair condition 
as far as second-hand goods go. 
It offered, should the buyer be in 














doubt, to send a representative 
from the home or a branch office 
to identify absolutely the make or 
the grade of the machine. 

_A second-hand article is some- 
times a dangerous thing in the 
hands of a company manufactur- 
ing or selling a rival article of the 


same kind. Some piano houses in, 


the larger cities use second-hand 
instruments of widely known 
manufacturers as “stool pigeons” 
to make sales for their own make. 
They have been known to adver- 
tise a Steinway, or Chickering, a 
Weber or what-not at a very low 
price—so low that the idea seems 
to be to make readers wonder 
how in the world a Steinway 
could be sold in good condition 
for $100, when it cost new over 
$500. At any rate, these ads are 
used -not infrequently to bring 
bargain hunters into the sales- 
rooms, where they may be beset 
by plausible arguments to buy the 
house’s own make. Many piano 
buyers who have responded to 
such advertisements can recall the 
clever insinuations and casual but 
derogatory remarks anent the 
second-hand instrument of famous 
name which the salesman made. 

In the heat of competition 
prices allowed on “traded in” ar- 
ticles have risen to a higher mark 
than manufacturers knew was 
justifiable. A customer is prone 
to listen to the salesman who will 
allow him the most. 

But an enterprising press agent 
once proved that manufacturers 
are not entirely helpless in this 
matter. About five years ago 
there was a meeting of the Piano 
Dealers’ Association at Atlantic 
City, N. J. Simultaneously the 
report was sent to the press that 
a mass of square pianos—a style 
that had gone out of fashion— 
had been accumulated in a field 
on the outskirts of the city. While 
the members of the association 
looked on—so ran the press agent 
story—someone touched a match 
to the pile and hundreds of 
pianos burned to ashes. This 
spectacular feat was flashed as 


news of the most interesting or-- 


der to every newspaper in the 
country. The inference was spread 
broadcast that square pianos were 
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valueless, not worth the trouble 
of selling even for a pittance 
Piano buyers who read the story 
were enlightened concerning the 
worth of their old square instry- 
ments, and when the time came 
for buying a new one were glad 
to “trade it in” at a figure much 
smaller than they would ever 
have consented to before the At- 
lantic City bonfire! 

The activity of rival manufac- 
turers is especially marked in the 
computing scale field. These ma- 
chines sell to the grocer at from 
$75 to $150. Improved models 
have been coming along so rap- 
idly in the past few years that it 
is said the computing scale prop- 
osition is about 75 per cent 
“trade.” This means that for 
every four new scales sold the 
grocer three old scales have been 
taken as part of the purchase price. 

Every scale company thus comes 
into possession of many machines 
of other companies’ make. The 
Toledo and the Dayton Scale 
companies, loving a scrap, have 
advertised each other’s old ma- 
chines that have been traded in 
at half price, “rebuilt.” Some of 
these scale companies, however, 
cut the Gordian knot at once and 
“scrap” all the machines which 
are traded in. But even in cases 
of such firms there seem to be 
exceptions. One sales manager 
writes: “Although we scrap out 
traded-in machines, occasionally 
I save out a pretty good-looking 
machine, and if a man comes in 
who cannot be sold a new ma- 
chine I will seil him a_second- 
hand one rather than have no 
business from him at all. The cor- 
rect procedure then is to tell him 
that if he wishes to put in one of 
our new machines at any time we 
will allow him what he paid us 
for the old machine, and he can 
turn it in. We then card him as 
a prospect, and when the proper 
time has elapsed call on him and 
explain with the usual amount of 
blarney the advantages that would 
accrue to him if he would trade 
at once for the new machine.” 

Thus a second-hand machine 
may be made to blaze the trail 
for a new one. 

(To be continued) 
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FORM LETTERS THAT 
“REACH HOME.” 





THE VARYING PULLING POWER OF 
FORM LETTERS—NO RESENTMENT 
AT A GOOD FORM LETTER—"INTER- 
EST” THE KEYNOTE—SPECIALIZING 
APPEAL TO PARTICULAR CLASSES. 





By Warren J. Chandler. 
advertising Manager, Thomas Meehan 
& Sons, Philadelphia. 


] think I know what has been 
the cause for the criticism of 
form letters. It is the “mush- 
room” class that make up about 
go per cent. of all such letters sent 
out. It is wrong to call these let- 
ters. The schoolboy’s first com- 
position puts them to shame. They 
start out by saying nothing, and 
ail other statements reiterate the 
same senseless meanings. 

Every day I get some of these 
letters and with my interest in 
advertising I know I am more 
enient in going over them than 
the majority. 

Despite this favorable attitude 
on my part, I‘ can only stand 
about a half dozen lines of many 
of them. They pall on one, and 
are as lifeless as a jelly fish. The 
man who writes such letters must 
be incapable of giving a reply to 
a direct inquiry, a task far less 
‘important than drafting a form 
letter. 

Such letters as these cannot 
bring returns—fortunate they are 
if they receive a reading. Into 
this class goes a letter which I 
recently saw circulated. It dwelt 
on landscape gardening—a topic 
which may be made intensely in- 
teresting and personal to the one 
to whom it is sent. Of the 800 or 
so letters which went out, only 
one brought a response, and it 
was negative. I have since won- 
dered why that man replied. 

Unfortunately some who experi- 
ment with form letters work f:om 
this viewpoint and endeavor to 
d'sguise their letter. A form let- 
ter dressed to appear like a per- 
sonal note is similar to the once 


popular method of starting off 


with a pretty love story or an ex- 
citing adventure and winding up 
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with “Eat Punk’s Pills.” The one 
who is deceived resents the means 
of deception. 

My fricnds tell me they do not 
object to getting and reading 
form letters, provided they inter- 
est. There is the secret of mak- 
ing a success of the form letter— 
interest. 

Tell a man something that is in- 
teresting to him and you’ll get re- 
sults, and good results, too. 

When I have before me from 
6 and 8 to 40 per cent returns 
from form letters it will take a 
good many arguments to shake 
my faith. 

On top of this I can entirely 
disclaim the statement made that 
form’ ietters do not gain atten- 
tion or receive acknowledgment 
by the following fact. 

I have had on repeated occa- 
sions received replies from men 
and women—wealthy and decid- 
ed.y busy people, mark you—in 
the h‘gher stations of life, who, on 
responding to form letters say, 
“in regard to your form letter just 
received.” What more proof is 
needed? 

A common and fatal practice, 
and more frequently the one made 
by large business and publishing 
houses, is the broadcast form let- 
ter which covers 4 wide group of 
classes. 

To go to such a broad list, such 
a letter cannot be specific, per- 
sonal or direct in its style, and 
this destroys its life as far as re- 
sults are concerned. 

How much better it would be to 
send out twelve letters of differ- 
ent kinds, each constructed to ap- 
peal to 100 people of a certain 
class than 10,000 of one kind to 
go broadcast but with no back- 
bone to it. 

A form letter that does not ask 
for action and give a good reason 
for asking for it, is doomed to 
the waste basket. 

When results fail to come from 
form letters the man sending them 
out needs help of the same class 
as the advertiser who fails to 
make his newspaper or magazine 
announcements pull. He should 


get in touch with some one who 
knows how to construct a pulling 
form letter. 
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MARSHALL FIELD, GIMBEL BROTHERS 
AND HIGBEE COMPANY EXAMPLES 
OF SPECIAL OCCASION ADVERTISING 
WHICH IS DESIGNEDLY LAVISH 
WITH WHITE SPACE—TENDENCIES 
TOWARD MORE SIMPLY EFFECTIVE 
LAYOUT. 





By Jerome De Wolf. 


In the last few years there has 
been a decided tendency among 
department stores to be more free 
with display, especially on the 
opening of a new store or upon 
the occasion of announcing any 
broad policy, or the semi-yearly 
spring or fail “openings.” 

The Selfridge ads in London, 
the recent Gimbel ads in New 
York, and the Higbee ads in 
Cleveland, on the opening of a 
new store, illustrate the use of 
this more broad and free use of 
display. The Marshall Field ads 
shown herewith (a few from an 
entire series) are further ex- 
amples of the considerable use of 
such copy at times. Many stores 
are increasing these occasions 
when they indulge in general pol- 
icy talk and “display efforts.” 

There is undoubtedly some ex- 
planation for this in a general and 
growing feeling on the part of 
stores that a relief from bargain 
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advertising, thickly sprinkled with 
prices in black face, is likely to be 
reished by the public and give 
a needed impetus to doing more 
business on quality and service 
rather than on special offerings, 

Also there is a growing under- 
standing of the nature and elas- 
ticity of display. Properly dis- 
tributed and arranged white space 
as a background for a well-con- 


Our Entire Store 
is Now in Thorough Readiness for 


Mest Important Event 
OUR AUTUMN 
EXPOSITION. 

OF NEW 
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Beginning, this morning, 
continuing, throughout the wedk 
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ceived selling idea executed with 
skill is not the expensive waste 
which many have thought it, but 
a productive investment. 

However, the art idea— some 
prefer to call it just “the sim- 
plicity idea”—has a strong bear- 
ing on the layout of such a page, 
and here is where so many such 
attempts fall down. No unity of 
impression is achieved, and _ the 
eye is more repelled than at- 
tracted. 

The danger of “shooting over 
the heads of the people,” which 
has been voiced concerning the 
Selfridge, Gimbel, and Marshall 
Field advertising of this liberal 
disp!ay sort, is a matter for se- 
rious consideration, but when sim- 
plicity of effect and able copy are 
united the danger is well met. 
There is more danger in scaring 
off the more well-to-do customer 
by lack of quality tone in adver- 
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tising than of scaring off the gen- 
eral mass by an ultra-quality ap- 
peal, for the general mass usually 
likes to follow in the footsteps of 
the better classes. Criticism of 
the opening Gimbel ads in New 

York has been based on this idea, 
that its classy ads overshot the 
heads of its intended class of pa- 
trons. The truth or fallacy of 
this remains to be seen. 

A well-known advertising man- 
ager, when asked how he would 
define the term “display,” said re- 
cently: “Display advertising is 
any publicity matter which is not 
set in the regular type style of 
the publication in which it ap- 
pears.” 

The parts of display can -be 
three: type, white space and illus- 
tration; yet from them (and a 
little incidental brains) must be 
evolved the pulling power of the 
advertising that is to occupy large 
space. Mr. Miester, advertise- 
ment manager for Simpson-Craw- 
ford, New York, says: “Never 
for a minute lose sight of the fact 
that space has been demanded by 
the internal competition of the 
store itself. There’s going to be 
no troubie to fill it—several times 
per day, if necessary. All display 
possible must be made of the ma- 
terials at hand without sacrificing 
one department by giving another 
more space—either black or white 
—than it deserves. In some in- 
stances white space may have 
more value than type; but for us 
type and small, definite illustra- 
tions seem the best.” 

Mr. Hotchkin, of Gimbel Bros., 
says: “The value of white space 
lies in its power to lift its context 
out of the surrounding matter.” 
The two Marshall Field & Co. 
advertisements reproduced with 
this article show how this theory 
works out. In one case the dig- 
nified hand-lettering, with its well- 
distributed white space, suggests 
by its entire layout a dignity and 
“class” that corresponds with the 
ideas advanced by Mr. Moore, of 
Wanamaker’s, New York. “White 
space,” Mr. Moore said only a 
few days ago, “certainly has a 
dignity of its own. I believe ab- 
solutely in its value, especially 
when connected with the an- 








Keeping 
Out the 
Dead 
Wood 


@ Two separate walls keep the 
dead wood — non-buyers — from 
Collier’s subscription list. 


@ The first is the Collier plan of 
subscription getting. Every sub- 
scription taken by Collier’s agents 
must be approved by a verifier be- 
fore it is accepted by the house. 
The verifier’s position with Col- 
lier’s is dependent on his skill in 
refusing to accept non-collectable 
subscriptions. The verifier is thus 
compelled to cut out the dead 
wood in order to hold his job. 


@ The other wall is Collier’s itself, 
in its physical and spiritual aspects. 
It has no attraction for unsubstan- 
tial minds. Its appeal is to steady, 
progressive people - good citizens 
—men and women able and willing 
to pay $5.50 a year for Collier’s, 
or ten cents for a single copy. 


@ These walls bar out the non- 
buyers. There are very few in 
the Collier's audience of over 
550,000. 


Wb Sains. 


Manager Advertising Dept. 


Collier's 
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nouncement of the highest classes 
of merchandise.” The other re- 
production shows well the print- 
er’s use of borders and spacing to 
present a varied mass of type in 
an attractive display. 
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E take pleasure in announcing the completion of our 
premises and upon the formal occupancy tomorrow 
morning. we extend to the public of Cleveland and vicinity 
@ cordial invitation to be present 
From the opening hour and throughout the week we 
welcome all. and hope that the delights of shopping will be 
enjoyed as well as the inspection of the new establishment 


THE HIGBEE COMPANY 


uchd Avenue 























:HE ADS IN THIS SERIES HAVE BEEN 
COPIED BY A CANADIAN CONCERN 
BY PERMISSION. 


A consideration of the value of 
art work in advertising presents 
many interesting side subjects in 
addition to that of the picture’s 
intrinsic value as a feature of the 
advertisement. Always, if well 
done, it is an initial attraction to 
the eve of the reader. This opens 
the question of how much space 
can be given up to a feature that 
is only an attraction. The picture 
pitfall is the danger spot. Many 
an advertiser has thought that 
when some recognized artist has 
produced a striking'y interesting 
drawing for the space that has 
been purchased the battle is won 
True, he may have secured al! 
sorts of display; but the question 
arises, has he advertised? 

Art-work that tells all of a 
story but that of co'or and price 
has a warm defender in Mr. Dana, 
of Macy’s. “When this is the 
case, add the price and the abso- 
lute’y nececsary details and you've 
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done a better job than the same 
space devoted to type could ever 
do.” is his summary of it. 

Two advertisements of the Hig- 
bee Company, of Cleveland, Ohio 
here shown exemplify the most 
widely accepted use of the large 
art figure or design—that of an- 
nouncement. Others in this se- 
ries were equally unique and 
aimed at a particular idea. John 
Wanamaker has, for some time. 
made use of the broader type of 
display, coupling his announce- 
ments of displays of imported 
gowns with large and striking il- 
lustrations, with generous white 
space. 











The Business of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany Stands as One of the Greatest 
Achievements Resulting from Amer- 
ican Genius, Energy and Industry 


Nations are engaged more and more in interchanges 
mutually beneficial The prosperity of one becomes the 
prosperity of all 

In the great drama of production and distribution 
demands from one source 


relationship between natons a familiar 





@ And now American genius, energy and 
industry bring to the doors of Marshall Field 




















& Company the products of the world, the 
store itself forming the greatest exposition of 
the fruits of this genius, energy and industry 













AN ALL-TYPE AD THAT KEEPS ITS BROAD 
DISPLAY QUALITY. 


The increasing size of news- 
papers and the quantity of adver- 
tising have helped to increase the 
use of full pages — sometimes 
double spreads and more—which 
are designed consciously to pro- 
duce a general effect upon the 
reader, as well as serve purely as 
a butletin of bargains. The re- 
sult of this tendency is distinctly 
an uplift to department-store ad- 
vertising, lifting it out of the ca*- 
alog class into the development 
of a more conscious spirit of re- 
lationship with the public. 
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“The Gazette is superlatively grand 
in its make-up. I marvel all the time at 
the quality and quantity of good matter 
you give out weekly. There is nothing 
like it in journalism.’—W. A. HENRY, 
Emeritus Professor of Agriculture, Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture. 


The foregoing should very clearly indicate the 
“quality” of the homes into which The Gazette goes 
every week. 

That is what George Batten calls “character circu- 
lation.” 


All this quantity of good matter costs money, lots 
of it, and that is why The Gazette is subscribed for at 
a higher subscription price than that maintained by 
any other paper in its field. 


And that also supplies the reason why The Gazette 
has proved to be the greatest merchandising proposi- 
tion among farm papers. 


Thousands of satisfied advertisers have testified and backed 
up their testimony by continuous patronage. 


The Breeder’s Gazette was established in 1881. 40 to 72 
pages weekly. The Gazette is not distributed gratuitously, but 
a specimen copy can be had on application. The Gazette is its 
own best advertiser, and we shall deem it a privilege to mail a re- 
cent issue to anyone interested in a good farm paper. 

Average circulation for 39 weeks ended Sept. 28, 1910, 85,8904. 


For any further detail address 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE 


358 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, or 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
41 Park Row, 
New York City. 


_ Geo. W. Herbert, 
First National Bank Bidg. {O 
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GETTING DEALERS AND 
SALESMEN TO “SENSE” 
ADVERTISING. 





HOW TO OVERCOME THE INDIFFER- 
ENCE AND IGNORANCE OF ADVER- 
TISING’S POSSIBILITIES THAT STILL 
EXIST IN MANY QUARTERS—THE 
LATEST IDEA OF THE MOST WIDE- 
AWAKE NATIONAL ADVERTISERS IS 
TO GET THEIR DEALERS AND SALES- 
MEN IN THE HABIT OF READING 
“PRINTERS INK.” 





Launch any general advertising 
campaign that you will, present 
the apotheosis of coherent argu- 
ment in the best space and in the 
best publications, and in 1,000 
cases out of a thousand the adver- 
tising man, the manufacturer, and 
his agent, would sit back in their 
seats secure in the fond belief that 
success was theirs—if it weren’t 
for just one thing: they must first 
catch their dealers. 


These latter are simply ordinary 
men, most of them with sound 
business sense and an eye to get- 
ting ahead along the line of least 
resistance. Their ordinariness lies 
in this, that, just as other men, 
they must be shown. Talk with 
an average dealer and he’ll admit 
that “advertising is a good thing,” 
but put it up to him that he must 
do so and so because a certain 
phase of advertising will benefit 
him and you are running against 
the traditions, the customs of 
years—his forefathers made a suc- 
cess of their business because 
they pushed articles on which 
there was the greatest percentage 
of profit per sale; how should he 
know that he can build a bigger 
and grander business than they 
ever dreamed of, by pointing all 
his efforts to sales on which there 
is not so large a margin of pres- 
ent profit, but which advertising 
makes turn over a score of times 
as fast? 

The dealer has had the doc- 
trines of publicity pumped into 
his system from every side. Jones, 
salesman for Dill’s pickles, has as- 
sured him that the “consumer ad- 
vertising of the pickles will make 
it easier for him to sell them than 
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anything else on his shelves”; his 
trade publications have told him 
that national advertising is the 
thing for him to tie up to; and 
some of the house organs that 
have come to him have sought to 
make him believe that the public- 
ity the particular house is doing 
is to be regarded by him as a 
panacea for all ills. 


Sometimes, then, the dealer does 
listen to the advertising lure, 
without knowing how it is to 
work out in the especial instance, 
He hasn’t anything to guide him 
as to whether the advertising 
is good and whether the sales 
plans back of it will be worth 
while, and oftentimes he finds 
himself with an advertised line 
that it isn’t half as good for pro- 
ductive purposes as is the non- 
advertised line he has thrown out 
for it. Result: He is “soured” 
on pretty nearly ail advertising. 

In this connection, H. W. Flem- 
ing, advertising manager for Ral- 
ston Health Shoemakers, wrote 
recently to Printers’ INK: 

The weakness in many—yes, most ad- 
vertising campa‘gns, is that too little ef- 
fort is made to educate the merchant and 
his clerks to the possibilities of advertis- 
ing. To be sure these retailers are 
flooded with literature regarding the 
individual campaigns of many manu- 
facturers, but too often the seed falls 
on sterile soil because the dealer’s ed- 
ucation along general advertising lines 
has been neglected. * Too 
many dealers have too vague an idea 
of what advertising is—they either do 
not value it enough, or they expect too 
much—the last is almost as bad as the 
first because no advertising campaign 
can be a real, permanent success with- 
out the active co-operation of the local 
dealer. 

Mr. Fleming, having discovered 
the weakness, has himself also 
sought to find a remedy. Follow- 
ing a precedent set by several of 
the best-known business houses in 
the country, but giving it a new 
aspect, he says: “All of us try to 
secure it” (active co-operation), 
“but it strikes me it would help 
me immensely in my work if Ral- 
ston dealers received PRINTERS’ 
Ink each week.” In accordance 
with this idea, Mr. Fleming has 
written to one thousand Ralston 
dealers personally, urging them to 
subscribe to Printers’ INK. Part 
of his letter to them reads: 

“I know you believe in advertising 
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Quality and Volume 


of circulation is the combination that pulls 
profit to advertisers in the 








In October, 1910, the American Gained 145 Columns 
of display advertising over October, last year 
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This remarkable increase was made in advertising 
of high-grade retai'ers, book publishers, financial 
li institutions, automobile ‘makers, and others of the 
F conservative, exacting sort, to whom the kind of 
readers is as important as the number of readers 


During more than ten consecutive years, 
the average net, bona-fide paid circulation 
of the Sunday American has been equal to 
that of any two other New York Sunday 
newspapers combined 


I'he reason for The American’s long unbroken record 
of monthly advertising gains, daily and Sunday, is 
RESULTS 

















and the thought occurred to_me that 
you might be interested in Printers’ 
inx—which I consider the best mag- 
azine of its kind in the world. It deals 
with advertising and selling and noth- 
ing else—it shows you what other peo- 
ple are doing—their success—their fail- 
ures. If you will read Printers’ Inx 
every week you'll get some ideas which 
will be of value to you. Most men 
have had no especial a in ad- 
vertising—to them Printers’ Inx will 
fill a long felt want. I read it every 
single week—and have for years—and 
almost every issue I get some idea 
which poipe me. * * * I feel sure 
it would help you.” 

Mr, Fleming’s idea, as was said 
above, is a revised version of that 
which has hit many other sales 
and advertising managers recently 
—namely, that the success or fail- 
ure of any campaign can be 
gauged with the greatest degree 
of certainty when the dissemina- 
tion of general advertising knowl- 
edge has reached its broadest 
limits. This has embodied the 
principle that the maximum of 
efficiency in results depends on 
every cog in a business organiza- 
tion knowing the general prin- 
ciples of selling and advertising. 
Those to whom this thought has 
come home have sought to utilize 
its possibilities by seeing that the 
education of the men of their 
force is not neglected. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company 
sent word to each of its salesmen 
and branch offices last month that 
the company had subscribed to 
Printers’ Ink for them for three 
months. Said the letter: * * * 


There is so much real value to be 
received from this publication by any 
man that sells goods that our company 
considers it a good investment to have 
this publication sent to you. * * * 
It i$ instructive and oftentimes very 
useful to know the selling methods of 
other large business houses, irrespec- 
tive of the nature of their products. 
Printers’ Ink explains many of these 
problems in the most intelligent manner 
and the reader of it is always up to 
date on all national sales propositions. 
There is no publication printed that 
receives a more constant following by 
the highest class of business men than 
Printers’ Inx. There are now many 
publications on the subject of selling 
and advertising. We don’t expect you 
to read them all, but after a careful 
study’ of a great number of them we 
recommend Printers’ Inx as the best 
all around general medium on the sub- 
ject that can be had and it is well 
worth reading. 


Tim B. Thrift, advertising man- 
ager of the American Multigraph 
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Saies Company, is another of 
those who have sought to enlist 
the aid of Printers’ Inx in this 
matter of education. A recent 
issue of the company’s house or- 
gan contained the following: 

“We have a Club Plan offer from 
Painters’ Ink through which that 
publication can be secured for one dol- 
lar a year, providing twenty or more 
subscriptions are sent in at one time. 
* *  * No man who wants to be 
informed on advertising and salesman. 
ship can afford to be without Print. 
ers Ink. * * * One little adver- 
tising stunt you see explained in its 
pages may be just the point of contact 
to get a prospect lined up. You need 
Printers’ Ink.” 

Some of the other concerns 
which have sought in this same 
way to bring about the best pos- 
sible relations between the sales 
and advertising forces are the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, the National Oyster Carrier 
Company, the Kewanee Water 
Supply Company, the Cutler- 
Hammer Company, and the Na- 
tional Tube Company. All of 
these important concerns acted on 
their own initiative and the hearty 
commendations of Printers’ INK 
quoted above were framed _with- 
out suggestion from this office. 

The arrival of the advertising 
millennium might be regarded as 
so much the nearer when the 
ideas back of the science have 
reached the maximum of minds 
through the best channel. 

——_——_~+0+—_—_. 
THE “REPUBLICAN,” BOSTON’S 
NEW POLITICAL WEEKLY. 





Upon the appearance, last week, of 
Boston’s new publication the Republi- 
cans of that city found themselves 
possessed of an official weekly political 
organ. The new paper, which is pub- 
lished by the Republican Printing Co., 
announces “that it is the only Repub- 
lican paper in Boston” and that its 
mission is to-preach an_ ‘authoritative 
Republican doctrine.” The first issue 
of The Republican was an eight-page 
paper containing sporting and home 
pages printed on calendered paper. 

——t4e - 


RUSSIAN RAILWAYS MAY BE AD- 
VERTISED IN AMERICA. 


Consul General Snoodgrass, of Mos- 
cow, has informed Washington that 
Russia is being converted to the idea 
that it pays to advertise, especially in 
America. In governmental circles the 
advisability of advertising the Trans- 
Siberian Railway in America is being 
seriously considered, and from the re- 
orts of the consul the work is likely to 
be started in the near future. 
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5 pete You Any- 
thing To Sell 


To The Textile Mills? 


The Official Textile Directory re- 
ports about 6,400 of them in the 
United States. They spend over 
$250,000,000 a year ‘for ma- 
chinery, equipment and _ supplies 
(not including raw materials). 
The publication most largely 
used by advertisers seeking 
their 
trade is 
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Textile World 
Record 


Buyers in the mill trade have a habit of 
referring to the Textile Wor'd Record 
when they are looking up machinery or 
supplies, because of the large volume of 
such advertising which it contains. It 
offers them a complete representation of 
the mechanical products and equipment in 
which they are interested. This feature is 
of great value to its readers and benefits 
each ind:vidual advertiser. 

Send for sample copy and see what is 
in it and who are in it. Also ask for 
“The Textile Mi'l Trade—How to Reach 
It,” which contains information about this 
field with some valuable suggestions. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 
(Circulation Examined by the A. of A. A.) 
LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, Publishers 
144 Congress Street ote ete Boston, Mass. 
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The Key to Happiness and Success 
in over.a Million and a Quarter [Homes 
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JanuarY ComrorT 


is always a strong puller, and 
our coming New Year’s num- 
ber will bring its advertisers 
profitable business from a 


Host of 
New Blood 
Subscribers 


Everything is coming COMFORT’S way as it has 
been all the year, with its advertising patronage pil: 
ing up as never before. Now is our busy subscription 
season, with old subscribers renewing and a large 
influx of new subs. Beneath it all is the growing 
prosperity of COMFORT’S rural readers, a factor of 
vital consequence to publisher and advertiser, 


Start the 
New Year 
Right 


with an ad. in January COMFORT, and don’t 

forget to engage large space for 1911 at 

present low space rates’ before COMFORT’S 
Space Rates Rise Dec. 16. 


January forms close December 15. 
Apply through any reliable agency or send direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


lork Office: 1105 Flatiron =. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 


wien R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
carsin the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. 242 CALIFORNIA STREET 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 




















































ADVENTURES WITH AD- 
VERTISING AGENTS. 





SOME WAYS OF SOLICITATION—ONE 
AGENCY'S METHOD OF DOING BUSI- 
NESS—THE REAL AGENCY BECOM- 
ING A POWER IN THE INDUSTRIAL 
WORLD— STICKING TO A_ GOOD 
AGENCY ADVOCATED, 





By the Advertising Manager of a 
Famous Clothing House. 


ag. 


Agencies have solicited me by 
the dozen, and, unless my memory 
is playing me false, not one has 
presented its claims as it has 
seemed to me ar agency ought to 
do it. In a talk with a represen- 
tative of one of the greatest agen- 
cies in this country I spoke my 
mind quite freely about this and 
asked him why so important a 
point was so generally subor- 
dinated. He admitted it was a 
mystery to him. The point is that 
of distribution. I told this repre- 
sentative that if he should be so- 
liciting business of a potentially 
nationa! advertiser in Massachu- 
setts, the place to begin on should 
be California. How are this man- 
ufacturer’s goods sold in San 
Francisco? Are they sold there 
at all? If not, why aren’t they? 
These are questions that make 
the manufacturer who is self-sat- 
isfied—and most of them are—sit 
up and take notice. An_ intelli- 
gent grasp of a business’s busi- 
ness leads a solicitor right into 
the last office where all the fur- 
niture is polished mahogany. 
Copy can follow in due time. 
Again permit me to say that all 
agencies do not fall short on 
this point. Of late years they 
have developed along the selling 
analysis line in a most gratifying 
manner. But the average is 
where one is compelled in fair- 
ness to strike; and the average is 
yet lower than it should be. 

The solicitation from agencies 
is another curious feature of the 
advertising manager’s daily life. 
This experience happened to me 
personally : I live in an inland city, 
and occasionally get into the near- 
est metropolis. An. advertising 
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agency, since defunct, had been 
hunting our business with guns of 
all calibers. At last it exacted a 
promise from me that when 1] 
should go to its city the agency 
should have the opportunity to 
show me around. I kept my 
promise, and the solicitor assigned 
to guide me aright piloted the 
upstate visitor into the agency pre- 
cincts where he was duly pre- 
sented to the heads of depart- 
ments, and all the paraphernalia 
of personnel that the agency could 
muster. They got me at last into 
the brain department, and there 
they begged me to put them to 
the test. I had been figuring on 
some large window cards in col- 
ors for the season, and just to see 
what would happen I mentioned 
this fact. It was then about 4 
o’clock in the afternoon. They 
called into the room one of the 
art staff and asked me to submit 
an idea of what I wanted, I 
sketched broadly my scheme. 

“This young man,” said the Art 
Director, “will hand to you to-mor- 
row morning at 10 o’clock a fin- 
ished sketch in colors of a window 
card such as you have not had the 
opportunity of seeing before in 
your life.” 

The Art Director was hearty 
about it. At 10 o’clock I called, 
intent on following this unique 
comedy to its final curtain. Again 
I was ushered among the impos- 
ing group. The Art Director sent 
for the young man who had been 
entrusted with my scheme. The 
young man appeared with a sketch 
under his arm. The sketch had 
a cov ersheet over the front of it. 

“You may think he worked all 
night over this,” said the Art Di- 
rector. “He did not. He dashed 
it off before midnight. You see 
what we can do when we are put 
to it. Please stand back away 
from the sketch. I shall hold 
it up here against the wall so that 
you can see the effect.” 

He waved me back across the 
room, threw back the coversheet 
and held up a watercolor show- 
ing two men standing near 1 
canoe. One was smoking a pipe. 
The picture was an elaborate one, 
completely worked up, ready for 
the reproducer. Yet I could 
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hardly see thé reason for the 
canoe. I had not especially ve- 
toed canoes, but— 

I stepped closer, and the Art 
Director hastily let fall the cover- 
sheet, and said. “If you come 
nearer you will lose the window 
card effect.” 

He was about to hand the sketch 
back to the artist when I walked 
over and took it. Throwing back 
the cover, I looked carefully at 
the copy. Above and below it, on 
the margin, were the register 
scores of the color printer who 
had reproduced it! No wonder 
the Art Director feared I should 
lose the “window card effect.” The 
picture had been painted months 
before, had been experimented 
with for some manufacturing con- 
cern, and turned down. The 
agency went out of existence two 
or three years later. 

Fortunately for the advertiser, 
and for the profession of advertis- 
ing, such methods as these have 
wellnigh disappeared from the 
stage of agency acti vities. In ad- 
vertising, as in few other busi- 
nesses, the rule of the survival 
of the fittest is inexorably en- 
forced. I have often wondered 
how some of the organizations for 
se‘ling advice to business men ex- 
ist even for a year. No less a 
wonder is it how business men of 
shrewd enough minds to bring 
their products to the advertising 
stage can swallow the advice 
dosed out to them. 

The real agency, the one found- 
ed on sound business and pro- 
fessional concrete, is becoming a 
power in the industrial world. I 
have been asked by prospective 
advertisers whether they should 
choose a small agency or a big 
one. I have always answered this 
question warily. If by a small 
agency they mean one with few 
accounts, more than one can be 
found whose record is aglow with 
enthusiasm and success. If they 
mean by a big agency one whose 
accounts total into the millions 
many are achieving tremendous 
successes every year. The ques- 
tion of the agency is almost pre- 
cise'y similar to the question of 
the college for the boy. Shall he 
be sent to the small college or the 
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big college? The answer lies 
solely with the man who asks it 
and the business he is interested 
In. 

In conclusion to this ramblj Ing 
and necessarily superficial discus- 
sion of an interesting subject, let 
me urge the advertiser who is en- 
gaged with an agency that is giy- 
ing him ample service, not to de- 
sert that agency for new gods, A 
natural inquiry here is, what is 
ample service? In a sentence, 
ample service on an agency’s part 
is selling the most goods for you 
at the least expense to your treas- 
ury. 

Good sound advice is an in- 
gredient of ample service. I know 
of an agency that is so jealous of 
its reputation that more than once 
it has run the risk of making an 
eternal enemy by advising a 
wou'd-be client to forsake all idea 
of advertising his product, Un- 
doubtedly in the files of many 
agencies can be found corres- 
pondence keyed to as high a plane 
as this. 

Keep the mails busy with letters 
to and from your agency. Clients 
of some agencies have told me 
that their files between seasons 
contain nothing but the agency’s 
bills. This in a measure is the 
fault of the advertiser. The best 
intentioned agency is after all 
based upon human ingenuity and 
run by human brain power; and 
both are pretty strongly geared up 
to human nature. 

When I advise sticking to the 
agency that is delivering the goods 
I feel almost as if I were guilty 
cf uttering a platitude. Yet many 
of my readers can call to mind 
without great effort more than 
one instance of advertisers jump- 
ing from agency to agency like 
grasshoppers in the back pasture 
and never staying lit. In some 
cases there may be good excuse 
for such instability, but I have 
too much respect for the high- 
class agency’s capability to blame 
them always for failure to hold an 
account. One house with which 
I am familiar has been receiving 
the services of one agency for 
nearly ten years. At times things 
have come up which both have re- 
gretted. Again let me point out 
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that human institutions are but 
human. Yet the things that have 
been gained from that agency 
have been fully worth the money 
that has passed from one’s bank 
account into the other’s. Both 
houses have received good advice. 
What the agency learned from its 
association with the house strikes 
a fair balance with what the house 
has learned from our dealings 
with the agency. 

This condition is true in the re- 
lations of all clients with their 
agencies, when the relations are 
adjusted as they should be. Many 
and many a prospective advertiser 
has passed up bright prospects of 
success because he failed to grasp 
the agency’s point of view, was in- 
capable of understanding the 
agency’s plan of procedure. To 
plan a campaign, to lavish upon 
a layout of copy the best brains 
in your establishment, and then 
be compelled to stand by and be- 
hold that fabric torn to shreds 
by the narrow-gauge mind of the 
man you are working it out for, is 
one of the most harrowing ex- 
periences that a human being can 
be asked to face. Yet in the 
course of an agency’s year this 
thing occurs again and yet again. 

This leads me back to where I 
started. I believe that the agency 
will agree with me when I re- 
peat that for all concerned in an 
advertising campaign, both the ad- 
vertiser and the advertising agent, 
the best plan is to begin your bat- 
tle with a trained captain at the 
advertising manager’s desk. 

picts eat aca 


VALUABLE PROGRAMME AT 
DETROIT. 


The Adcraft Club of Detroit has ar- 
ranged a substantial programme for 
Serious winter’s work. tt is planned _ to 
have good speakers go to Detroit. The 
schedule of topics upon the programme 
is a thorough review of advertising ac- 
tivity. On November 17th the topic is 
The Advertising Man, His Equipment, 
His Training, His Opportunities.” 
Other weeks will have to do with the 
various advertising media, with cata- 
logues, with selling and distribution, 
chain stores, jobbers, etc. Many of the 
Suggestions were derived from articles 
in Printers’ Inx, 
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Baton Rouge, La., is raising $15,000 
for an advertising fund. 








There isn’t a well-posted gen- 
eral advertiser or advertising 
agent in the United States who 
will admit he isn’t familiar, at 
least by name, with 





THE GREAT QUARTER OF A MILLION 
HOME AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 


Its wel!-filled advertising col- 
umns_ testify, in unmistakable 
terms, to its reputation as a result 
producer, past and present. 

Some of them will say it made 
its remarkable reputation as a 
“Mail Order Medium,” which is 
only another way of saying it 
surely, positively, unquestionably 
“delivers the goods.” 

It goes each week into more 
than 259000 homes of peop'e who 
pay five cents a copy for it, and is 
delivered by a system of boy 
agents and carriers that permits 
the reader to stop any minute the 
paper is no longer welcome. Can 
you beat that for high-class, live 
circulation ? 

The 14,000 towns and villages 
it reaches are virgin territory to 
nine out of ten general advertis- 
ers and unreached by the daily 
newspapers, or the so-called “na- 
tional” magazines, to any appre- 
clable extent. 

The field is open, the time is 
ripe, the medium is at hand. Will 
you seize the opportunity or leave 
it to a competitor with more fore- 
sight and initiative? 

We are at your service. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 








THE GOOD AND THE BAD 
AUTO PRESS AGENT. 





AUTO PUBLICITY DUE TO PHENOME- 
NAL PROGRESS OF THE INDUSTRY— 
MISTAKEN POLICY OF HOLDING UP 
DISPLAY COPY—LEGITIMATE FREE 
PUBLICITY DEFINED AS SOME- 
THING WHICH HAS SOMETHING OF 
PUBLIC GOOD IN IT. 

By Will H. Brown, 


Vice-Pres., The Willys-Overland Auto 
Company, Toledo. 


Every now and then in this 
busy, complicated life of ours, 
someone wakes up with a start 
and screams, “crisis!” This time 
it’s a fuss over the automobile 
press agent. Judging from the 
recent tirade of invective this in- 
dividual is a special delegate, di- 
rect from the fiery apartments of 
the devil. 

As a manufacturer of this 
specific product—autos, not devils 
—I take the liberty to air a few 
ideas in reply to recent effusions. 
I have a great faith in the judg- 
ment of newspaper editors and 
feel confident they will side-track 
Mr. Press Agent before he lures 
us into national ruin, The news- 
paper man (who is a sentinel on 
the guard line of public welfare) 
armed with a pencil and unlimited 
influence will not let traitors en- 
ter our camps and fatally stam- 
pede us. 

Frank H. Holman takes a clever 
poke, in Printers’ INK, at this 
ubiquitous news-thief and to a 
large degree he is abso‘utely cor- 
rect. In the same issue of this 
magazine is a quotation from a 
New York daily and it is with 
pleasure that I find myself saying 
“amen” to this sentiment. 

The automobile is not different 
from any other commercial prod- 
uct. It is no better than its abil- 
ity to serve humanity, just the 
same as a washing machine or a 
plow. Why, then, so much press 
agent dope, and the resultant re- 
sentment? 


“There is a reason.” The au- 


tomobile is a wonderful thing 
despite the fact that you have been 
told this many times over. Its 
birth was so sudden and _ its 
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growth so rapid that it has taken 
the world’s breath away. It has 
revolutionized the whole human 
system of doing things. The lo- 
comotive took its time, more than 
fifty years, to reach its present 
stage of efficiency. Not so with 
the auto—it sprang to perfection 
as by magic in a night. 

Because this marvelous benzine 
wagon—which is an ear-mark on 
the progress of civilization—is a 
personal affair with every one who 
enjoys the exercise of taking 
oxygen into his lungs—it has a 
great following that is deeply in- 
terested. All this may justify in 
a degree the vast amount of pub- 
licity given this vehicle during 
the invention and experimental 
periods. 

Some manufacturers on _ the 
other side of the fence have made 
an awful mistake by trying the 
holdup game of refusing display 
paid copy to newspapers if they 
did not print free puffs. That's 
where I agree with the insurgents. 

My analysis of the situation is 
this: The newspaper of the day 
reminds me of the headlights on 
my own touring car. As I ride 
along the dark highways at night 
and watch these bright, penetrat- 
ing lights pick out the different 
objects ahead and at the road- 
side, I am impressed with the 
similarity to the press. The news- 
papers are searchlights going 
down the highways of progress. 
They bring to view whatever is 
in front, whether it be scandal or 
merit. Like the searchiight on my 
car, which picks out the beauties 
of trees, flowers, grass, woodland 
scenes; it also glares upon the 
deep ruts, the mud, the weeds, 
briars, thorns, and the signs of 
decay. The press does the same 
if it is true to its mission, as un- 
biasedly as the inanimate auto 
lamps 

Now, then, if the automobile 
manufacturer does something of 
real service to someone, turns a 
trick of genuine public interest, 
then I say he is due publicity. 
This and no more. Just the same 
as a steel manufacturer who per- 
haps builds a Brooklyn Bridge or 
launches an ocean liner. 

In our case, we are thankful 
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for every bit of publicity obtained, 
but this is our method—“get good 
by doing good.” We have fur- 
nished cars for all manner of 
purposes, such as hauling milk 
for sick babies; taking care of 
convention delegates; experiments 
at army posts, where the Govern- 
ment officials were delighted at 
the opportunity to make tests at 
our expense; experimenting with 
cars free, in order to solve the 
post-office delivery problem; send- 
ing machines free across the coun- 
try on various excursions; haul- 
ing school children when the 
streets were barricaded with 
snow-drifts—and a long list of 
such stunts. Taken individually, 
they look trite, perhaps, but they 
rendered a service in every case, 
and in some instances blazed the 
trail for future lasting benefit. If 
the spotlight of the press fell up- 
on such work, we deserved the 
publicity the same as any other 
firm or man who finds a new way 
to better humanity’s interests 
Again we have given holidays, 
parades, a baseball picnic at the 
expense of thousands of dollars 
for a single day; we have bought 
out the entire house at theatres, 
and have taken hundreds of peo- 
ple into nature’s wooded haunts 
in cars free, for picnics. In every 
case we “did good.” 

This is my opinion on the sit- 
uation. No matter whether a 
man is a political reformer, an in- 
ventor of a new device to save 
lives in a mine, a grand opera 
singer or only an automobile 
builder, if he does something 
worth while—of public interest— 
the glaring light of that never 
sleeping press will show him up. 
If he does a wrong, he should not 
expect the editor to cut off the 
light until he is passed by. 

“More power” to the A. N. P. 
A. and its efforts to reform the 
contaminated condition of press 
agency, and I go on record as 


. being ready to lend a helping hand 


if needed. 
a ia eel 


Field and Farm, of Denver, Colo., 
has been added to the list of farm 
papers in the East represented by Wal- 
lace C. Richardson, Inc. This paper 
has a guaranteed paid circulation ex- 
ceeding 29,000 copies weekly. 
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Suppose I Should Say to You— 


“Here is a ueekly periodical that actually will not accept a subscription until the subscriber is proved a 


person of more than average purchasing power. 


Would You Say— 


That statement is worth inves- 


or 


~ 


say 


Or would you 


and then write me for particulars and proof? 


” 


“T doubt it very, very much”—and let it go at that? 


ie’s 





tigating, anyway 


Lesl 


aLla’s. 
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I do say that about LE 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ALLAN C. HOFFMAN, Advertising Mgr. 
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TOPPING OFF SAMPLING 
WITH NEWSPAPER 
CAMPAIGNING. 


180 NEWSPAPERS BEING USED 
THROUGHOUT COUNTRY—STARTED 
BY A DRUGGIST IN SMALL WAY— 
AN INTERESTING REVERSION TO 
NEWSPAPERS AFTER LONG SAM- 
PLING, 

By Herbert H. Smith. 

When a man has spent fourteen 
years sampling houses in every 
American town over 4,000 popula- 
tion, each year, he has little to 
worry about on the side of dis- 
tribution when he begins to use 
newspaper space, providing his ar- 
ticle has merit. Beginning four 
years ago with an appropriation 
of $3,500, the Kondon Manufac- 
turing Company, of Minneapolis, 
this season is spending $40,000— 
double that of last year, in daily 
newspapers, boosting Kondon’s 
Catarrhal Jelly. This company is 
one of the numerous small pro- 
prietary medicine concerns, whose 
revenue has not been gobbled by 
big companies, and one which 
yields a profit sufficient to give the 
sole owner, T. N. Kenyon, all the 
automobiles he can use (nine in 
the last few years!) and allows 
him a vacation of three months of 
the year. 

Fourteen years ago in Rhine- 
lander, Wis., a small town in the 
northern woods of that state, was 
a druggist. still in business there, 
who had been selling a salve for 
catarrh to’ local customers and 
farmers. He proposed to a trav- 
eling man one night that they 
unite forces to push this remedy. 
The drummer took it as a side 
line, the jelly was named and a 
partnership drawn up. Four 
years later Mr. Kenyon paid the 
druggist, J. J. Reardon, $1,000 for 
his share, moved to Minneapolis, 
and began working larger terri- 
tory. 

“I began sampling the small 
towns of Wisconsin as I traveled,” 
said Mr. Kenyon, in talking of the 
beginnings of his business. “Last 
year I put out 6,000,000 samples, 
600,000 going to New York City 
alone. 
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“This year all sampling east of 
Indiana has been stopped, and 
newspaper advertising is being 
tried to see if the results will be 
the same. ; 

“I can ship samples into Detroit, 
Mich., for example, have them 
put around at the houses, and the 
orders will come to me by wire,” 
said Mr. Kenyon. “I don’t know 
whether newspaper advertising 
will do this or not. I am willing 
to be shown. When I hire distrib- 
uters; I don’t know whether they 
deliver the goods or not, there is 
no check on them. When I buy 
newspaper space, I know just 












Easy to apply—pure. 
4 clean and pleasant to 
use—will not burn or 
smart like douche or spray, 
and is aromatic, soothing and sanitary. 
It willclear your head instantly. Breaks up 
cold in a few hours—cures all forms of catarrh, 


Ask Your Druggist 


Our free sample proves our guaranteed claims based on 
experiences of buyers of over 11.900,000 tubes. Applied 
directly to the raw surfaces it gives instant relief. The 

leasantest, purest and most delightful remedy known. 
Bontains no cocaine or other harmful drug. the 





tube contains three times as much as the 25c tube. 35,000 
druggists sell both—or write us for free samples. 


Kondon Mig. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





ONE OF A UNIFORM GRAPHIC SERIES IN 
NEWSPAPERS, 


what I am getting, and I ask for 
lists of cities reached by the pa- 
pers, so that I know what places 
are being sampled by mail, as it 
were. Then, too, the papers go 
into hundreds of places too small 
for me to try to cover with sam- 
ples.” 

The advertising this year ap- 
pears in 180 papers of the larger 
cities, twice a week for thirty-six 
weeks, the account being handled 
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by the Long-Critchfield Corpora- 
tion. There are 35,000 druggists 
handling the jelly, through job- 
bers, except for the large chains 
of retail stores, and each drug- 
gist has received a sheet of the 
ads which will appear for Kon- 
don’s jelly. Sees: 

The ads vary from eight-inch 
four co'utmn to small single col- 
umn announcements. In each one 
the name Kondon’s Catarrhal Jel- 
ly appears in white on a back- 
ground of grey formed by paral- 
lel vertical lines. In most of the 
ads appears a sketch of a man or 
woman using the tube of jelly on 
ear, throat or nose, showing at a 
glance the nature of the applica- 
tion of the remedy. 

The constant appeal of the ads 
is that a trial will convince the 
user. “I wouldn’t sell it if it 
wasn’t good,” said Mr. Kenyon. 
“I have aways tried to keep a lit- 
tle ahead of the pure food laws. 
The remedy has never contained 
any harmfu! drug, and for several 
years I have printed the list of 
ingredients on the box in which 
the tubes are sold.” 

The advertising differs from the 
usual patent medicine variety in 
the total absence of testimonials. 
“T have bushels of them,” said the 
“company,” “but I use only one, 
and that is printed with the direc- 
tions and explanation around the 
tube.” This explanation, by the 
way, is a complete exposition of 
the origin and progress of ca- 
tarrh, written in untechnical Eng- 
lish, explaining just the effect of 
the jelly and how it cures. 

+ o+-—_—_ 
METHODIST PUBLICATIONS 
HAVE A NEW AD MANAGER. 


A. E. Dunn, who has been for thirty 
years connected with the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, Epworth Herald 
and other official publications of the 
Methodist denomination in Chicago, re- 
signed the position last week to retire 
from active business. Mr. Dunn is suc- 
ceeded by Geo. B. Hische. For a num- 
ber of years Mr. Hische has been a well- 
known figure in the Western advertis- 
ing and publishing fields. 


—_—_——t+o— -—— 


_ The Davenport Daily Times is build- 
ing a handsome new fireproof home, 
‘vith larger press equipment. 





The Beckett Paper Co. is located in 
Hamilton, O., not in Chicago as recently 
Stated in Printers’ Inx. 
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South Carolina has a newspaper 
that has done much to prove the 
dignity and forcefulness that may 
attach to newspaper advertising 


THE STATE 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


It is supreme in its field in 
point of circulation, influence and 
prestige. Has by far the largest 
circulation of any newspaper in 
the State of South Carolina. 


It has proved to the general ad- 
vertisers of the country that a 
newspaper of quality (George P. 
Rowell himself attached the fa- 
mous “Gold Marks”), can also 
gain a large circulation and pro- 
duce large advertising returns 
from the very people of most 
practical use to the advertisers. 


No complete advertising cam- 
paign in its section of the South 
ever omits THE COLUMBIA 
STATE. 


It is square with advertiser and 
readers alike. 


It is the most important news- 
paper organization in a section of 
the South particularly desirable to 
most advertisers, and it covers it 
thoroughly. 


Circulation over 14,000 copies 
daily and Sunday. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. . 








WIDENING THE ACQUAIN- 
TANCE AND RELATIONS 
OF A TRUST COMPANY. 





THE FIDELITY, OF NEWARK, N., J., 
A BELIEVER IN NEWSPAPER SPACE 
—HOW ITS MANY WAYS OF SERV- 
ING ARE BROUGHT HOME TO THE 
PUBLIC—ITS REPUTATION FOR DIG- 
NITY ENHANCED AND RETURNS DI- 
RECTLY TRACEABLE TO ITS ADVER- 
TISING — CO-OPERATION SECURED 
FROM ALL DEPARTMENTS 





By Charles G. Miiham. 


A woman went into the offices 
of the Fidelity Trust Company in 
Newark, N. J., some time ago 
and walked with a decided air to 
the safe deposit department. 

“T want a safe deposit box at 
once,” she announced. 


“My husband seems posi- An Abstract of Title 


should not be confused with « 
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worried administrator who found 
an estate involved, and still again 
the tale has concerned the rea- 
sons why a purchaser had decided 
to have the title to real estate 
searched and guaranteed — the 
number of points dwe.t on have 
been as many as there are depart- 
ments of the trust company; and 
every one of them has been an 
almost ungarnished presentation 
of actual fact as related to one 
of the trust company’s officers and 
passed on to the advertising de- 
partment—or strong potent argu- 
ment on one phase of the bus‘ness 
at a time. 

This is the form of advertising 
that has been decided on and is 
being carried on by one of the 
largest financial institutions in 
the country—the largest in New 


Fooling “Mr. Raffles” 
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had better stop.” 

Within an hour after she 
had arranged for safe deposit, a 
memorandum of her statement was 
before George F. Baright, adver- 
tising manager of the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company, who also 
acts as advertising counsel for 
the Fidelity Trust. Less than a 
week later, more than sixty news- 
papers in the towns of north- 
ern New Jersey carried copy that 
told this young wife’s story to the 
women of the several communi- 
ties; and the trust company 
believes that the argument of 
that story brought them a number 
of rentals. 

For about two years this same 
sort of copy has been appearing in 
al] the towns of northern New Jer- 
sey over the signature of the Fi- 
delity Trust Company, constitut- 
ing an extension of trust company 
service most unique in the busi- 
ness. Now it has had to do with 
some man’s statement of the rea- 
sons why he had decided to save; 
again, it has been the tale of a 


TWO ADS ILLUSTRATING FIDELITY STYLE, 


Jersey—and its every aim is to 
bring home to everyone in the 
section which it serves, in a way 
that anyone can understand, the 
fact that this great corporation 
can serve and will serve any in- 
dividual. 

In a sense, the outsider would 
take the Fidelity Trust Company 
as absolutely aloof from the com- 
munity in which it is housed. 
With a paid-in capital of $2,000,- 
ooo and surplus and undivided 
profits of $9,000,000, the trust 
company occupies a floor in the 
Prudential Building that looks 
perhaps even more imposing than 
the awe which so much money 
inspires. Its banking vaults loom 
up like a rock-ribbed fortress of 
power; its offices are furnished 
in the usual massive trust com- 
pany style that suggests dealings 
only with the opulent; and the air 
generally appears to have room 
for nothing else than dignity, so- 
briety, and _ ultra - conservatism. 
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More than that, the list of direc- | 
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tors and other officia.s of the | 
company is more or .ess the mus- | 


ter-roll of some of the most im- 

portant names in New Jersey. 
With the average concern of 

such financial standing, that air of 


aloofness is allowed to tinge every | 


sort of transaction; in some, as 
a matter of fact, there is a delib- 
erate attempt to bui!d up such a 
bulwark about them—the idea 
seems to be that “conservatism” 
is the prime essential to success, 
and “conservatism” must be at- 
tained at any cost. 

There are those, of course, who 
have broken away from these 
principles of other days, but with 
most of these it has generally 
been a case of using space in the 
newspapers to present the names 
of the officers and directors of 
the institution. And yet, if an in- 


stitution’s name and its directo- | 


rate were presented to the public 
times out of mind, there could be 
for the average man no concep- 
tion of the many ways in which 
he might be served by it. It is 
a fact that many department 


stores have built up for them- | 


seives a reputation that is hardly 
second to that of any financial in- 
stitution; but there is none that 
isn’t making capital of that repu- 
tation by telling all the time in 
how many different ways that 
reputation can be depended upon 
to serve. 

The Fidelity Trust Company 
believes in using its reputation in 
exactly that way. Doubtless one 
of the most conservative of com- 
panies in its general business 
methods, its aim has been at the 
same time to figure as a part of 
the daily thought of the people of 
all the surrounding communities 
—to gradually attain the position, 
also, of being able to make a 
statement of what could be done 
by it in a particular instance, and 
to have its known spirit of con- 
servatism aid in the decision to 
do as is advocated. 

“The officers of the Fidelity 
have begun more and more to 
hold the average trust company 
in the light of a financial depart- 
ment store,” said Mr. Barigh*. 
“When this proposition of adver- 
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Every Copy of 
THE 


CoLLEGE WorRLD 


is a Producer 


Because it’s a maga- 
zine with more than 
mere readers—it has 
believers. 


College men who be- 
lieve in its ideals and 
achievements. 


Men who are inter- 
ested in its stories and 
features of Univer- 
sity life. 


They are clean cut 
men, too! 


Doers in the world. 


Buyers of high class 
merchandise. 


Ads in THE COL- 
LEGE WORLD get 
their fair attention. 


Are you ready to 
show these men? 


You can do so reason- 
ably. 


Ask for rates. 
Ask for details. 


THE 


CoLLEGE WorLD 


CoMPANY 


No. 1 Madison Avenue 


New York 


‘ 
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tising was first brought. up, the 


| thing that had the most to do 


| with the final 


decision was the 
thought that so few people knew 
just what we had here, and it 
came down to the question of 
whether or not a campaign of ed- 
ucation wouid be productive. It 
was a case of taking stock, as it 
were, and it was found that scores 
and scores of possible cus.omers 
were undoubtedly frightened off 


| by the size of the company. The 


aim has been, therefore, to elim- 
inate that thought as much as 
possible. 

“In the first place, we had to 
overcome the handicap of our big- 
ness. People might be interested 
enough in what we could do for 
them, but let them enter that im- 
pressive office in the Prudential 


| Building and you could be sure 


that they’d turn around again 


| with a ‘Not for mine; I guess 





they’re too big to bother with me’ 

“Now, the Fidelity thinks that 
it can and should serve everyone 
and it was felt that if its various 
departments were told about from 
the news standpoint that attention 
and results would be not long in 
coming. While this served in 
part to rid people of the idea of 
our aloofness, a sort of catch- 
phrase, that is run in nearly all 
the copy, was fixed on to make 
the thought of the Fidelity lose 
its awesomeness. The phrase is 
the homely one, ‘Come in and 
talk it over.’ It’s very simple, of 
course, and it doesn’t say a great 
deal, but for months now the men 
at the various departments at the 
Fidelity have told me that nearly 
everybody who comes to them has 
introduced himself with, ‘Well, 
I’ve come in to talk it over.’ 

“It is the co-operation from all 
the men in all the departments, 
of course, that has made it pos- 
sible for our advertising to con- 
tinue along the line planned for 
it. This or that story or ex- 
perience is brought to them, 
you know, and passed on to me, 
and I’m positive that more effec- 
tive copy couldn’t have been 
found anywhere. It’s filled with 
human interest and it can’t help 
but sound true. 

“Because our advertising has 

















been productive and successful 
doesn’t necessarily mean that 
every other institution should use 
our method,” continued Mr. Ba- 
right. “In advertising a trust 
company, the utmost care has to 
be taken in laying out a_ plan. 
You've got to consider first the 
strength of the institution by it- 
self, then the strength of its di- 
rectorate, and finally the strength 
of both combined. In many in- 
stances I believe it is good adver- 
tising when a company runs a 
card in the newspapers present- 
ing the names of its directorate. 
The institution by itself may not 
be very strong, and the weight of 
its directorate must be counted on 
to bring it prestige. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of new 
or reorganized companies, Most 
often, however,a company is known 
for its strength as a company and 
all the advertising in the world— 
provided it doesn’t lack a cer- 
tain amount of dignity—couldn’t 
weaken its position in a commu- 
nity. I would hazard the opinion 
that those concerns which have 
hesitated to advertise in the news- 
papers, believing that they cou!dn’t 
venture the loss of their reputa- 
tion for conservatism, having 
once carried out a thorough ad- 
vertising campaign, are strong in 
the belief that they really could 
not afford not to advertise.” 
_ Evidences of results are found 
in every department of the trust 
company, and the administration 
and trusteeship of several large 
estates has been directly traced by 
the company to its advertising. 
Results in the savings department 
have been especially noticeable. 
To this end car-cards are used as 
well as newspaper space. The car 
lines which carry the cards cover 
almost as large a territory as do 
the newspapers. The radius of 
influence of both is estimated as 
about thirty miles, with Newark 
as a center. 

Copy for the newspapers is 
nearly always of the style shown 
here. Preferred position is gen- 
erally obtained. The ads run 
weekly in the small towns, and 
aily, or every other day, in the 
small cities around Newark. 
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Back Up the 
Dealer in the 
Pacific 
Northwest 


In no other section of the 
country is there a territory 
with so remarkable a 
growth behind it, and such 
limitless possibilities ahead, 
as in the Pacific North- 
west. Get the good-will 
and enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of the dealer in this 
market and your sales will 
boom. You can bring the 
consumer to his doors by a 
thorough campaign in the 


SEATTLE 
TIMES 


the fastest growing medi- 
um in the world’s fastest 
growing market. Seattle 
and The Times making a 
winning team for any ad- 
vertiser. 

The average circulation 
of The Times for October, 
1910, was 


Daily, - 63,207 
Sunday, 84,248 


This represents the larg- 
est circulation of any Paci- 
fic Coast paper north of 
San Francisco. 

The dealer and the con- 
sumer will respect you if 
you use The Times. 


TIMES PRINTING CO. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


The S.C. BECKWITH Special Agency 
Sole Foreign Representatives 


New York Kansas City Chicago 
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PROPOSED NEW ADVERTIS- 
ING TAX GENERALLY 
CONDEMNED. 


OPINIONS OF PUBLISHERS, ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENTS AND ADVERTISERS 
VIGOROUSLY EXPRESSED—HOT SHOT 
FROM HERBERT MYRICK—VICIOUS- 
NESS OF THIS CLASS LEGISLATION 
—GOERGE BATIEN ON THIS “CON- 
FISCATORY ” RECOMMENDATION. 


Publishers, advertising agents 
and advertisers have not been 
slow to anaiyze President Tatt’s 
recommendation that magazine 
advertising be charged a higher 
rate of posiage than the reauing 
matter, for what it is in essence— 
a direct tax upon advertising. 

The Farm & Home rushed an 
extra edition to press on Novem- 
ber Ist and devoted four pages to 
the “New Taft Tax in a New 
Form.” It speaks severely about 
this new evidence of “increased 
bureaucratism” and demands that 
the postal authorities cease their 
heckling of publishers, and 
through them the peop.e, and turn 
their attention to constructive ref- 
ormation of postal policies. 

The paper points out to its ru- 
ral readers what it believes the 
new danger is—press censorship. 
“It is not the thin entering wedge 
of censorship,” Herbert Myrick, 
the editor, writes; “it is such cen- 
sorship in most arrogant form. 

Mr. Myrick goes on to say: 

“In the last analysis, the proposed 
Taft tax, whether in the form of in- 
creased postage rates on the whole or 
any part of legitimate publications, is 
really an assault upon the liberty of 
the press, All these minor, or petty, 
or factitious regulations or assumptions 
of power by the postal department, 
whether now in force or contemplated, 
are characteristic of the tendency of the 
national Government to unnecessarily 
multiply bureaus and directly interfere 
with individual rights. 

“This tendency has gone so far that 
the average editor and publishers are 
amazed that I should have the temerity 
.o speak out boldly and frankly. They 
warn me that the Post-office Department 
will ‘have it in’ for Farm and Home 
and the other publications in which I 
am interested.” 

“This country is what it is largely 
because within our national borders the 
people have enjoyed free trade and 
free press. Now let the_ post-office 
serve the people more perfectly, and 
the twentieth century will see still 
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and in the mental and spiritual 
of our people.” : —— 


greater progress in material Prosperi 
’ 


In an opinion expressed by one 
of the best-known magazine pub- 
lishers of New York, three points 
were emphasized against the pro- 
posed ruiing. 

“It would seem to me,” said the 
pub.isher, “to be more or less a 
case of irying to kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. It js 
admittediy the magazines that cre- 
ate a tremendous portion of firs.- 
ciass business—kili off one or a 
number of them and you have re- 
duced your revenue - producing 
factors by just so much. If news- 
papers are tavored, you are simply 
making no attempt at creating 
first-class mail matter, for the 
province of the newspaper, being 
generaliy local, is to say, ‘Come’; 
the magazine nearly always says, 
‘Write.’ 

“That many high-grade maga- 
zines would be forced to suspend 
is easily shown. Some of the 
best of them have a circulation of 
about 300,000, and at their aver- 
age weight of a pound for each 
copy of the publication, the mail- 
ing bill at present amounts to 
$3,000 a month. Weighing the ad- 
vertising pages of these maga- 
zines and assessing them the pro- 
posed charge, the mailing bi 
would average about $15,000 a 
month. And yet, these magazines 
I have in mind for the past five 
years have netted a profit of less 
than $100,000 a year. Put these 
figures together and you have i 
deficit for each of the publica- 
tions of about $50,000 a year. 
These magazines, too, are abso- 
lutely of the worth-while kind. 

“Another thing that should be 
borne in mind would be the highly 
increased temptation for unscru- 
pulous and weak publishers to run 
advertising as reading matter— 
and such advertising, apparent. 
having the standing of an edito- 
rial opinion, might be of the kind 
that would insidiously undermine 
many of the present bulwarks 
against evil corporations.” 

George Batten, president of the 
George Batten Company, asserted 
that there would be no. necessity 
of enforcing the proposal ruling 
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Do You Know 


That every bill for advertising in “Dressmaking at 
Home” every month has attached to it the publishers’ 
affidavit proving a circulation in excess of what the 
equitable rate is based upon? 


AFFIDAVIT OF CIRCULATION. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS | gg 
COUNTY OF COOK : 

I, C. W. Schlegel, publisher of “Dressmaking-at-Home,” 12 State Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, being duly sworn and on oath do depose and say that the 
December, 1910, issue of “Dressmaking-at-Home” exceeds one hundred a:.d 





fifty thousand copies. (Signed) C. W. SCHLEGEL, Publisher. 
Subscribed and sworn to this third day of November, 
[sEAL] A. D. 1910, before me, a notary public in and for 


Cook County, in the State of Illinois. 
HENRY A. OTT, 
Notary Public 
ADVERTISING RATE: 75 CENTS—GROSS. 


Write today, addressing all communications to 


Dressmaking -at-Home 


12 State Street, CHICAGO 











An Advertising Man’s Calendar 
WHICH HAS SPECIAL VALUE 


NE with an added feature which no other has. Any calen- 

dar will give you the days of the month. This “Y and E” 

Desk Calendar does that and more. Every sheet has on 
the back a valuable talk on office systems. 


Not advertising, mind you, but vital business hints about a lot of short 
cuts and worry-saving system ideas, much of which you can apply directly 
to your own advertising and sales work. Much of the ex- 
perience we have obtained in our quarter century of office 
analyzing is crystallized right here for your daily use. 


The Calendar is handsome and convenient; sheets are 
8”x 4%"; memo space 3x4. Stand is stamped from 
one piece of metal. Arches removable to easily insert 
new pads we’ll issue annually. Current, past and 
coming month always in sigit. Better than most 
75 cent calendars. Send promptly if you want 
one—the edition is limited. 25 cents postpaid. 


YAWMAN 4» FRBE Mrc.G@. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Cleveland, Pittsburg, 
Buffalo, Chicago, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles. Toronto: Office Specialty 
Mfg. Company, Ltd. 





26c postpaid 
—and worth 
twice that! 
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New England 


is the ideal territory for 
“Try-out” Campaigns! 


1. Cities close together—No long jumps for sales- 
men. 


2. Good jobbing houses—Distribution easy and 
accounts absolutely safe. 


3. Results can be accurately traced—The value of 
the Advertising Copy and Selling Plan can be deter- 
mined absolutely. 


4. Manufacturing and agricultural territory com- 
bined—Good conditions now obtain for both Far- 
mers and Factory-Workers. 


5. The highest type of Local Daily Newspapers— 
the kind that MOVE THE saainabeieho scsi: off 


the Dealers’ shelves! 


Ten Representative New England Dailies in Ten Representative 
New England Cities : 


New Bedford *4irktuxt’” Spring field, Mass., Union 
Meriden, Ct., Record Lynn, Mass., Item 
Waterbury, Ct., Republican Salem, Mass., News 
New Haven, Ct., Register Worcester, Mass., Gazette 
Portland, Me., Express Burlington, Vt., Free Press 
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against the magazines if the postal 
regulations were held to strictly. 

“My idea of the reason for the 
deficit in the post-ofice depart- 
ment,” said Mr. Batten, “is found 
in the rural free delivery system. 
Most of the matter carried in this 


branch of the post-office is com-’ 


prised of newspapers, and maga- 
zines of a class, which, if the reg- 
ulations were enforced, would be 
denied the second-class privi'ege 
I believe that this should be 
looked after, before any method 
is adopted which would really be 
confiscatory in its results.” 


or SS 
A CONTINENT-WIDE TELEPHONE 
ADVERTISING PROJECT. 


The general commercial department 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company has just completed the 
preparation of an advertising scheme, 
the preliminary work for which has 
occupied the last six months. The uni- 
fication of the advertising business of 
all the Bell telephone lines in America 
has been necessary to make possible the 
project outlined in a letter which has 
just been sent out to about two hun- 
dred and fifty national advertisers. 
This letter gives the details of a plan 
to insert ten uniform tinted pages in 
the Bell directories of the continent, 
claimed to have a guaranteed 5,000,000 
circulation. The record-setting adver- 
tising price per page of $50,000 is be- 
ing asked. 


SUNDAY ADVERTISING CON- 
TRACTS DECLARED VOID. 


Contracts for advertising in news- 
papers published on Sunday were de- 
clared void by Judge J. - Johnson 
in the Kansas City Court of Appeals 
November 7th. The Sunday labor laws 
of Missouri, the court held, were vio- 
lated when such mewspapers were 
printed, and therefore contracts for 
work in connection with the publica- 
tion would also necessarily be illegal. 
The decision was handed down in the 
cise of the owners of the St. Louis 
Republic against Jeremiah Culbertson, 
president of an exploration company. 





——- +08 


Steps toward the incorporation of 
the Milwaukee Advertisers’ Club and 
plans for an active advertising cam- 
paign in both the city and the state in 
connection with the Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ Association, were taken 
at the annual meeting of the club No- 
vember 9th. The followin officers 
were elected: President, A. M. Candee; 
vice-president, R. R. Johnstone; secre- 
tary, A. R. Wellington; treasurer, Wal- 
ter P. Wright; board of governors, 
Edward Freschel, Herman Black 
W. E. Heller, W. E. Doerr, Raymond 
Carver. 
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Maine Trade 


is supplied by the excellent Job- 
bing Houses of Portland. 
Your goods, advertised in the 


Portland 
Express 


are thus afforded a ready chan- 
nel of Distribution to Dealers. 
Results are Quick! And Sales 
are Sure! For the Demand is 
Supplied! When you use 


Maine’s 
Largest Daily 


e e 
Circulation! 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 











The Chicago 
Record-Herald 


In October 1910 


Gained 308 Columns 


In Advertising 
over October, 1909, and _con- 
tained a greater amount of Ad- 
vertising than in any previous 
October in the history of the 


paper. 
The Advertiser— 

The Successful Business Man 
notes quickly the signs of the 
times—he has watched THE 
RECORD-HERALD’S _ growth 
and knows the genuine worth 
of the paper that has inspired 
it—that is the cause of THE 
CHICAGO RECORD-HER- 
ALD’S increase in advertising. 


The Chicago Record-Herald 
at One Cent Daily 


has made no change in its policy. 
It is to-day pre-eminently the 
best family newspaper in the 
west. 


The Chicago Record-Herald 


New York Office: 437 Fifth Ave. 























THE JOURNALISTIC MOVE- 
MENT FOR CLEANER 
ADVERTISING, 


“YELLOW JOURNALISM” IN ADVER- 
TISING—THE RELATIONS OF GOOD 
ADVERTISING TO A NEWSPAPER— 
PLANS TO REGAIN CONFIDENCE. 


By Alexander Dodds. 


Vice-President united Press Associa- 
tion, and Managing Editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor. 








Clean journalism is such an 
adaptable phrase when it comes to 
newspaper making that I am going 
to give as its definition the absence 
of yellow journalism. Yellow 
journalism, to my mind, began as 
the child of a limited vocabulary. 
Somewhere an editor being out- 
classed by a competitor, like a 
child running second for a choice 
plum, screamed; that  editor’s 
scream was the big type. 

Clean journalism has just as 
many essentials as any other class 
of journalism and its three potent 
factors are policy, readers and ad- 
vertising. Beginning with the last 
two of this trinity, because they 
furnish the vitals: for a clean as 
well as a yeilow newspaper, I in- 
sist that a reform in advertising is 
just as essential as a reform in the 
news columns, Likewise, honesty 
in the presentation of newspaper 
circulation is as obligatory from 
the publisher to the advertiser as 
is honest value from the advertiser 
to the reader. 

That judicious advertising is an 
absolute necessity every student of 
commercialism is willing to admit. 
Yet publicity is probably one of 
the greatest problems of the 
merchant of modern times. As in 
every other plane of human effort, 
the great American public has 
plunged recklessly into the field 
of publicity, and after some 
twenty-five years we find a condi- 
tion which might be termed “yel- 
low journalism” in advertising. 
Therefore the average American 
advertiser is to-day confronted by 
the question, “Does advertising 
pay?” To answer this question, 
we must of necessity go into the 
history of advertising. As a result 
we discover that in no other phase 
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of mercantile activity has ' there 
been such gross misrepresentation, 
Consequently, every thinking mer- 
chant who is desirous of extend- 
ing his business, or is making a 
battle to hold his established trade 
—every newspaper and magazine 
publisher who discovers a growing 
distrust among his advertising 
clientele—every advertising agent 
who daily discovers it more diffi- 
cu:t to convince the thinking mer- 
chant and manufacturer of the 
vaiue of advertising—is now en- 
gaged in a careful but neverthe- 
less vigorous battle for conserva- 
tion of the elemental force of pub- 
licity. 

The elemental force of advertis- 
ing I would term confidence. The 
merchant must have the confidence 
of his shopping public. To gain 
this he must tell the shoppers the 
truth about his merchandise. The 
newspaper and magazine publisher 
wants the confidence of both the 
reading public and the advertiser. 
To gain this he must reinstate his 
publication in the good graces of 
public opinion, 

With this general statement of 
the proposition, we are now ar- 
rived at the point whcre we might 
propose a p‘an of retaining this 
confidential advertising community 
of interest. It is this. If the ad- 
vertiser with a marketable product 
will tell the truth about his goods 
—if the publisher will tell the 
truth in his news columns and the 
truth about where his circulation 
goes—75 per cent of the battle for 
business is. gained. 

Advertising has several stand- 
points even after it gets into the 
class known as good advertising. 
To the ad writer, good advertising 
is a sequence of enticing phrases; 
to the printer, good advertising is 
a well displayed advertisement ; to 
the seller, good advertising is one 
that brings him trade; but to the 
buyer, good advertising is an ad- 
vertisement that is backed by 
moral quality and that is the kind, 
and the only kind of advertising 
that has the right to go into 
homes. Almost every newspaper 
reader watches the advertising. 
But each day finds a growing dis- 
trust, and the ability of printers’ 
ink to influence buyers grows less 
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and less. You all know that there 
is a sound basis for the readers’ 
suspicion. Consequently, it de- 
volves upon those who wish to 
have the trust of their readers to 
see that suspicion is done away 
with. Get the advertisers to tell 
the truth. 

Arthur Brisbane recently said, 


“Human beings all have a pin’ 


sticking in them; remove the pin 
and you will win them.” It is the 
duty of the advocates of clean 
journalism to find the pin in the 
public conscience that will permit 
the reading of public print so 
scandalous that you could not 
speak of it before a woman; to 
find the pin that will lead the 
buyer for the household to believe 
she is purchasing a $2.00 article 
for 49 cents. I say, get that pin 
and the malodorous muckrake 
shall hang a-rusting, the reckless 
editor shall stand with the cau- 
tious, and the reader shall then 
have able aid in differentiating be- 
tween the good and the bad. 
Op 


“LAFE” YOUNG, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR. 


The number of newspaper men who 
were honored with political offices in 
the recent election has been climaxed 
by the appointment of Lafayette 
oung, editor and publisher of the Des 
Moines Capitol, as United States sen- 
ator from Iowa, taking the place of 
Senator Dolliver. 

Mr. Young is one of the most pro- 
ceeve newspaper men in the United 
tates, and has made his newspaper a 
ower. He has been active in all the 
arger affairs of both publishing and 
advertising, as well as in civic progress. 
He is active in the A. N. A. and 
other organizations. 








$3,200 IN ADVERTISING PRO- 
DUCES $750,000. 


Traverse City, Micu., Oct. 29, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: ! 
I enclose my check for $1.00 for six 
months of Printers’ Ink. As manager 
of the Potato Implement Company of 
this city, it not only helped me to in- 
crease our profits 45 per cent over any 
revious year, but aided me in our 
oard of Trade work to secure a return 
of approximately three-quarters of a 
million in increased summer travel and 
summer resort investment from an ap- 
propriation of $3,200. 
Cc. P. Buck. 








The Adgran Service Bureau, of Chi- 
cago, has been incorporated for $2,500, 
for advertising and conducting adver- 
Fa Corey by Charles C. Allen, Floyd 
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No city in 
CONNECTICUT offers ad- 
vertisers a more _ profitable 
field than 


New Haven 


No paper in New Haven 
offers advertisers so much 
in Quality OR in Quantity 
as The 


Register 


Largest and Best Circulation 
Largest and Best Equipment 
Largest and Best Newspaper 
Largest and Best Patronage 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 





THE 
Evening Wisconsin 


is conceded to be the most 
thorough Home Paper in the 
State. This, together with 
the fact that its average 
daily circulation is over 


40,000 


makes it the most necessary 
medium to use in Milwau- 
kee. There is no waste to 
Evening Wisconsin circula- 
tion. Every copy goes di- 
rect into the home of a 
buyer, 


JOHN W. CAMPSIE, 
Business Manager. 


CHAS. H. EDDY, 
Foreign Representative. 


New York Office,1 Madison Ave. 


Chicago Office, ; 
150 Michigan Ave. 


(Robt. .J. Virtue, Mgr.) 








heeler and William C. Streabell. 
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The Boys’ Magazine 


is far and away 7uead of any other 
boys’ publication. If you are skeptical 
then let us send you a specimen copy. 

Stories and articles by such well 
known boys’ authors as Everett T. Tom- 
linson, alter Camp, Bradley Gilman, 
oo T. McIntyre, Alice Louise Lee, 
M. B. Gookin arriet L. Smith, Chas. 
Askins, Don Mark Lemon, J. L. Har- 
bour, etc., etc. 

Drawings by such prominent maga- 
zine artists as John Cassel, Walter 
Biggs, Geo. Avison, H. Burgess, B. J. 
Rosenmeyer, A. O. Scott, A. E. Becher, 
etc., etc. 

Our rate of 10c. a line is based on a 
guaranteed circulation of 35,000. On 
December 10th, 1910, this rate will oe 
increased to 25c a line, which rate will 
be based on a guaranteed circulation of 
50,000. We will, however, allow ad- 
vertisers our present low rate of 10c. a 
line, up to and including April, 1911, 
issue, provided a definite order is re- 
ceived not later than December 10th, 
1910. 

Let us have your order if your prod- 
uct appeals to boys or young men. 

Last forms for the January issue 
close on November 25th. 

Our December issue is now being 
mailed—may we send you a copy? 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 
REDFIELD BUILDING 
SMETHPORT, PA. 


A MAN 


who can 


Se LL. 
Advertising 


wants a position 
with a high-grade 


publication. 











Address for interview 
“ JUNIUS,” 


care Printers’ Ink. 
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REPETITION—AGAIN, 


RocueEster, N. Y., Nov. 1 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: ee 

_ Mr. Samuelson, in the October 18th 
issue of Printers’ Ink, introduces the 
matter of physical limitation into our 
subject. A man working at his great- 
est capacity could hardly cope with the 
copy situation alone if he tried to carry 
out my suggestion of ideal conditions, 
But the fact that he might not be able 
to atain the 100% mark should not pre- 
vent him from doing the best he can 
in that direction. Mr. Samuelson 
couldn’t do forty-seven layouts in a 
month and maintain his sanity, nor 
could anyone, but he might get a 
greater return from his appropriation 
if he tried about ten different layouts 
— his forty-seven publications, It 
would be worth trying. No? 

Before writing my original article, 
I took pains to examine as many people 
as I could get at without giving them 
an inkling of what I might want them 
to say, and, by the way, it is a funny 
and queer thing to see the way the 
vox populi (Latin for ultimate con- 
sumer) takes pains to deny that it reads 
advertisements. Apparently, it is an 
unmanly thing to do and confined ex- 
clusively to women, the feeble brained 
and that queer class of people called 
“advertising men.” From five people 
I gained the following—‘I skim 
through an ad once, the first time I 
see it, and after that I recognize it 
(evidently there is a subconscious visu- 
alization of sufficient strength to re- 
call the first time) and pass right on.” 
Then I asked if they would read an ad 
if it were a different one. The re- 
plies were confused, for by this time 
each had his suspicion that I wanted 
his expert opinion on the deep things of 
advertising. You will understand. As 
a genera] thing, they said that they 
would read it until they got the idea 
and then guess the rest. 

This seemed to prove my theory that 
an impression is made deeper by repe- 
tition of fact but change of viewpoint. 

In the October 20th issue, Mr. Jerome 
de Wolff must have misunderstood me 
in the first four paragraphs. In_ these 
I agree with him, of course. Slogans 
and trade marks are in a class by them- 
selves. I mean the thing he starts his 
fifth paragraph with—"‘Repeating a 
— layout.’ 

ren’t we all a little wrong on the 
matter of the number of magazines 
read by each person during a month? 
I can speak for the East more confident- 
ly than the West, but it has been my 
experience that either a person never 
looks at a magazine or else he or she 
has the habit and takes at least three. 
I am leaving out advertising men en- 
ore in this count. 

ho is to say that out of ten lay- 
outs, one is unquestionably the best? 

There are three now on my desk— 
they are going to three magazines, each 
with a different kind of appeal to their 
readers and to a certain extent there 
are three classes of readers. I don’t 
think that I am competent to say that 
any one of the three is any better than 
another. IE hope and pray that they 
will each go home and if all three mag- 
azines happen to be read by one per- 


























gon I am positive that the three lay- 
outs will do more toward convincing 
him of my point than any one of them 
read three times. It is not true that 
one is weaker than the other, by re-ar- 
rangement I have presented the same 
story from different angles and I do 
not see that any other result can ensue 
but of added strength. | 

In the sale of any article there are 
many reasons to be advanced for its 
use. Perhaps one reason is more im- 
portant to one person and a second to 
another. Your wife might see a reason 
for the purchase of a baby exerciser 
that my wife wouldn’t recognize as a 
reason at all because of different cir- 
cumstances. Fred Cook is interested in 
a massage cream because it makes his 
face look better. Jimmy Russell will 
buy it because it makes his face feel 
better. You waste all your feeling am- 
munition on Cook and all your looking 
shot on Russell. : 

Really, I think the case is as strong 
as ever. 
Ratpu Barstow. 
POSsr CARDS IN AUTO ADVER- 
TISING. 








Henpverson Moror Sates Co. 
InpranapPo_is, Inp., Nov, 7, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

For your criticism, we are sendin 
you under separate cover a series o 
four mailing cards being sent out by 
this company. 

Far be it from the writer to advo- 
cate postal cards as an advertising med- 
ium, as a general rule, but believe in 
some cases they are justifiable. This 
company is using them as a follow up 
to all catalogue inquiries resulting 
from ads in national publications. 

It is fair to assume that a large 
per cent of prospective buyers that re- 
quest automobile catalogues write to 
not less than six different manufactur- 
ers, and as there are many good and 
reliable makes of automobiles, and as 
the automobile catalogues (most notice- 
ably so among the 1911 editions) are 
being prepared so as to appeal to a 
motor wise” public, we believe that an 
unique postal card follow up in such 
cases is justifiable. 

Our cards are being mailed one day 
apart, two days after mailing the cata- 


ogue. 
L. S. Frencu, 


Advertising Manager. 
++ 


“WORLD’S WORK’S” BIRTHDAY. 





_ Doubleday, Page & Co. are announc- 
ing by folder the tenth anniversary of 
the birth of World’s Work. Special 
efforts are being put forth for the com- 
memorative number which is to appear 
dated January, 1911. 

toh 


The Hoboken, New Jersey, Board of 
Trade has decided to help “boost” that 








city by means of envelopes supplied to 
the merchants at cost. On the backs, 
the envelopes will have advertisements 
describing the excellent shipping facil- 
ities of i 
tem, etc. 


oboken, its educational sys- 
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The Largest 


Evening Circulation in the 
y Largest City in 
MASSACHUSETTS 
outside of Boston, 


and, likewise, the largest evening cir- 
culation ever attained by any newspaper 
published in Central or Western Massa- 
chusetts is that of the 


Worcester 
Gazette 


Growing steadily in Circulation and in 
Influence each year. The GazeETTE cir- 
culates 90 per cent in and close to the 
City of Worcester, and 


Brings Worcester 
people into 
Worcester Stores 
to buy goods! 

JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 





To Get Into The Homes 
of the 350,000 Germans 
of Philadelphia 


you must use the consolidated 
German newspapers. There is no 
other way. These papers have a 
practical monopoly on the German 
situation in “The City of Homes.” 
And the low combination rate 
makes it the best advertising buy 
in that city. 


Philadelphia is proud of its 
Germans, and this pride is re- 
flected in the splendid advertising 
patronage of the German newspa- 
pers. In volume of advertising 
they are usually second or third. 


Last week’s average— 


First Newspaper.......... 87,980 Lines 
Second Newspaper........ 75,180 ‘“* 
GABLE RW: aiys veaeie's veces 78,885 “ 
Fourth Newspaper........ 62,670 “ 
Fifth Newspaper......... 57,420 ‘“ 
Sixth Newspaper......... 52,910 “ 


The German Gazette Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia 
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Localized Insurance men 
Insurance "“@ve been fid- 
ding more or 

Advertising less amateurish- 


ly and fitfully with localized insur- 
ance advertising. Nothing con- 
sistent or continued has been at- 
tempted unless one campaign now 
running may be called so. Supt. 
G. G. Norris, of the Equitable, 
with headquarters at Harrisburg, 
is now conducting a three-inch 
single column newspaper series 
in Harrisburg which is being 
watched carefully not only by his 
own home office, but by insurance 
men in general. 

The copy is excellent, as the 
following reprint will show: 


A few days ago a wealthy man re- 
fused to protect his daughters with 
guaranteed life incomes because if he 
lived twenty years he might lose one 
or two per cent on what the deposits 
might earn if invested elsewhere. Per- 
haps that’s the way he became wealthy! 


It is the most logical thing pos- 
sible that local insurance execu- 
tives—state or district—use ad- 
vertising to develop new pros- 
pects. Insurance selling has had a 
most interesting development 
since the time that George Per- 








INK. 


kins, now Pierpont Morgan's 
partner, changed the selling per- 
sonnel of one of the largest com- 
panies from general riff-raff to 
trained and scientific salesman- 
ship. Nowadays, instead of being 
a mark of reproach, insurance 
selling is a recommendation for 
the keenest general sales work. 

But insurance — selling has 
reached the same limits and en- 
countered the same _ conditions 
that have led the manufacturer 
toward an advertising _ policy, 
Competition and increasing sell- 
ing cost impose more severe re- 
strictions, and the use of printer’s 
ink for reducing cost of getting 
a line on prospects, operates in ex- 
actly the same way for insurance 
as for anything else. 

The home companies have been 
putting the bulk of their adver- 
tising money into buildings and 
other things, including high 
finance, and as a result of the 
latter, legislatures in several states 
have made severe restrictions 
upon expenditures. 

Nevertheless, there is no reason 
why insurance companies should 
not back up their district agents 
just as other national concerns 
back up their dealers and agents. 
A campaign paid for and con- 
ducted by the home offices in news- 
papers and magazines is the ideal 
plan, perhaps co-ordinated with a 
plan for sharing the expense of a 
really sizeable loca! campaign. 

District agents, usually supreme 
in authority, are however so opin- 
ionated as a rule as to what is 
good or bad advertising, and the 
special conditions prevailing in 
any district are entitled to such 
consideration, that the agents usu- 
ally want to write their own 
copy. Lovely messes they fre- 
quently make of it, too! Some 
have remarkable notions about 
some special advertising scheme 
and spend a lot of money on it; 
when.a competent home office ad- 
vertising department might have 
informed them beforehand ot 
probable failure. 

A consistent national cam- 
paign, adapted to local conditions 
as many national campaigns now 
are, is not only possible but teem- 
ing with educational opportunity. 
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Insurance is still one of the least 
popularly understood commodi- 


ties. 





A The act gas 
by the Illinois 

Check Legislature in 
to Civic July of 1909 pro- 
Prudery hibiting advertis- 


ing signboards on boulevards and 
within one hundred feet of parks 
was declared by Municipal Judge 
Eberhardt to be unconstitutional 
in Chicago November 2. 

The decision was made in a civil 
suit brought by the Hailer Sign 
Works against the Physical Cul- 
ture Training School. The Haller 
Company had contracted for the 
erection of a signboard on the old 
Lakeside Club. The defendant re- 
moved the sign when informed-by 
the city authorities that its pres- 
ence was against the law. When 
the Haller company sued for the 
purchase price, the school raised 
the contention that the contract 
was void because the placing of 
the sign was illegal. 

It was held by the court, how- 

ever, that the law, by providing a 
penalty of a fine of $50 to $500 for 
violations, placed offense under it 
within the jurisdiction of the 
police and tended to give them a 
nower not within the state police 
power. The court upheld the con- 
tention that the state police power 
has for its object the protection of 
life, health, property and morals 
of a citizen, but is not concerned 
with the enjoyment of life as af- 
fected by surroundings. 
_The act, when passed, was con- 
sidered a step in favor of Chica- 
go’s plans for a “City Beautiful,” 
and was hailed as a weapon to 
drive out advertising signs, con- 
cerning which there has been agi- 
tation for a number of years. 

In the usual fashion of crusades. 
a justifiable feeling of resentment 
against a very few vulgar offend- 
ers was zealously fanned into a 
permanent “religion.” Lovely as 
the “City Beautiful” is to contem- 
plate upon paper, softened and 
embellished by the imagination of 
an artist, it is obviously an ideal 
involving the destruction of mill- 
ions in leveling off office buildings 
to uniform height, and also—most 
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important—a reconstruction 
human nature and society. 

The “City Beautiful’s” sponsors 
have in mind, it is likely, the com- 
pete suppression of advertising, 
or possibly a prototype of the 
New Theatre’s system of chaste 
cards. 

As long as there is buying or 
selling there will be advertising, 
including out-door signs, and a 
temperate public spirit has not yet 
failed to hint when the line of 
decency or nuisance is passed. 








Neglected It seems to be 
Dealer po — now 
or manufactur- 
Education ers to talk to 
dea‘ers concerning where the cost 
of advertising falls. The educa- 
tion has been neglected most re- 
grettably, for undoubtedly, if 
‘manufacturers had long ago taken 
retailers into their confidence more 
extensively instead of endeavoring 
to hammer them into submission 
with advertising, a more general 
progressive attitude toward adver- 
tising as a trade method and 
trade-marked goods as a class 
would have resulted. 

The prejudices and fallacies 
now widely extant as to the bur- 
den of advertising cost have 
proved themselves stumbling 
b'ocks, and only fair and upright 
dealing and clear explanation of 
manufacturing finances can set the 
matter right. 

This seems now to be recognized 
and half a dozen makers are busy 
at the task. The Barcalo Bed Co., 
an advertiser rather new in the 
field, and running up against an 
especially large quantity of oppo- 
sition, because trade-marking a 
thing not heretofore trade-marked 
and advertised, has put the matter 
in the following interesting lan- 
guage: % 

We sometimes hear the expression, 
“Why don’t you save the cost of adver- 
tising and give it to the dealer in the 
a aah Our answer is this: Never 
efore in the history of our business has 
our product been sold at so close a 
margin as now. And yet, let us say 
here, that we are doing more to-day 
to put on the market a well made, a 
well packed, and in every way a better 
bed than we ever made before. If 


our advertising has done nothing else, 
it has induced us to strive harder than 








ever’ to make a Barcalo bed an article 
that any dealer could. stand back of and 
recommend to his customer. A Barcalo 
bed has got to be a thing that will 
yield the dealer a good profit; it has got 
to be a thing that will stick with his 
customer after he has sold it; it has 
got to be a thing that will move, that 
‘will be one of the live, profit-yielding 
wares on the furniture dealer's floor. 
We have not for one minute forgotten 
the dealer. Our advertising is an asset 
to the dealer as well as to us. Our ad- 
vertising is to be one of the means_ of 
saving the metal bed industry. Our 
advertising is to be an influence espec- 
ially in the ap oor meg of the brass 
bed. Has any dealer under the canopy 
of heaven profited by the cutting of 
prices on the part of manufacturers of 
brass beds? Gentlemen, let us think 
a moment seriously on this subject. 
There is not a furniture dealer on 
earth who will deplore the fact that an 
article of furniture is in good repute 
with the public. No man will say it is 
an evil to have his customer think well 
of, have confidence in, the stock of 
furniture which he is carrying. You 
must have the public confidence. Sup- 
pose each article of furniture you sell 
were cheapened and cheapened and 
cheapened, where would you come out? 
Now, there is a certain point in price 
below which an article cannot be sold 
if the maker and retailer are going to 
stay in business. You, as a dealer, are 
familiar enough with furniture to know 
approximately what the labor and ma- 
terial cost is of every thing you sell. 
To sell below that means bankruptcy or 
substitution. Substitution and fraud 
means loss of confidence on the part 
of the public. This is the logical con- 
clusion of all price cutting. Again, 
with competition as it is to-day, it is 
utterly impossible tor any manufacturer, 
whether he advertises or not, to get an 
unreasonable profit on his goods. If 
this is so in all other lines, then, cer- 
tainly, it is so in the metal bed line. 


Some most sig- 

Machinery nificant develop- 
and the ments are due in 

Market for the textile field, 
Certain as well as in 

Staples some other lines. 


For one thing a 
machine has just been perfected 
which will revolutionize cotton- 
picking. It will do the work of a 
dozen men, and there is no reason 
why it should not mean as much 
to the cotton industry as the 
harvester and binder has meant 
to the wheat industry. To make 
any agricultural business more in- 
dependent of hand labor is of the 
highest economic importance. 
Again, there is very strong in- 
dication that the end of high tariff 
protection is now at hand for 
textiles. Election day has regis- 
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tered most unmistakably the sentit 
ment for downward revision, the 
textile schedule standing out as 
an especial object of attack. 

Obviously there will henceforth 
be needed a wider market for 
textiles, and very keen competition 
is due. The textile field is stil] 
ridiculously empty of trade-marked 
reputations—in other words safe. 
guarded against the coming fire 
test. Textile manufacturers have 
been so busy with tariff protection 
and enjoying the drift of pros- 
perity that they are ill-prepared 
for the upheaval and readjustment 
bound to come. The newer genera- 
tion, with new generation ideas— 
which has already taken many 
New England textile mills out of 
the steep of pickled conserva- 
tism—is likely to be the Moses to 
lead the cotton manufacturers out 
of their present deep, and ever 
deepening, woods. 

Speaking of machinery and its 
relation to the market for staples, 
it is interesting to note that cran- 
berries are now to be picked by 
machinery, instead of by women 
and girls. This is also bound to 
have a significant effect on the 
cranberry market, and make com- 
pulsory the long-delayed campaign 
of education to get the public to 
eat more of this wholesome fruit. 
Increased production and _ freer 
markets mean greater competi- 
tion; and in greater competition 
trade-marked reputation is the 
only substantial bulwark. 


PEDO FOR 
SCHENECTADY’S WATCHWORD. 


The Schenectady (N. Y.) Board of 
Trade is planning to place a large 
electric sign near the tracks of the 
New York Central where this legend 
may be seen and read by the passengers 
who flit on fast trains through the 
city: “Schenectady Lights and Hauls 
the World.” Schenectady is the home 
of the General Electric Company and 
of the American Locomotive Company, 
and so this slogan is considered very 
pat and succinct. 


a Ss 
NEW AIRCRAFT MONTHLY. 





The Airscout is the newest period’cal 
having to do with navigation of the 
air. It is published under the auspices 
of the General Board of the United 
States Aeronautical Reserve, of which 
such men as Clifford B. Harmon, Wil- 
bur Wright and Glen Curtiss are mem- 
bers. John Barry Ryan is the editor 
and Richard R. Sinclair, 58 Fifth 
avenue, New York, is general secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer. 
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Why You 
Should Use 


The New Age Magazine 


@ No other magazine offers you so 
much—man for man—in quality of cir 
culation, as The New Age Magazine. 


@ What The New Age is. 


@ It’s the national magazine of Free 
Masonry—a monthly literary and ma- 
sonic magazine for the mason and every 
member of his family. 


@ 30,000 copies of The New Age go 
out every month—150,000 readers of 
your ad—lawyers, doctors, bankers, 
professional men of the highest type all 
over the country. 


@ Can you afford to overlook reaching 
such a high-class clientage? 


THE NEW AGE MAGAZINE 


1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 












An old question pops up again: 
“What would you say to a mai 
who doesn’t believe in advertis- 
ing?” 
Well, there is a great deal in 
general that could be said to such 
a man, but he would be more like- 
ly impressed by specific arguments 
applied to his particu‘ar line of 
business. I heard of a lawyer 
who said to an acquaintance that 
he didn’t believe that he—the law- 
yer—was :nfluenced in the least by 
advertisements. But his friend 
began to question and found that 
the lawyer was wearing from head 
to foot goods bought as the un- 
conscious result of advertising. I 
think if the man that my question- 
er refers to were quizzed, his cus- 
tom with regard to advertised 
goods would be much like that of 
the lawyer’s. 

In spite of all the advance in 
advertising there is still an enor- 
mous amount of waste, and it is 
no wonder that occasionally peo- 
ple may be found who have no 
faith in advertising. It is not al- 
ways easy to make advertising 
pay. Often it is an exttemely 
difficult thing. But no man can 
look at the wonderful successes of 
such articles as Gillette Safety 
Razor, Thermos Bottle, etc., and 
fail to acknowledge the power of 
advertising when judiciously ap- 
plied. 

“Does big space pay better than 
little space?” asks another ques- 
tioner. 

Such general questions as these 
cannot be answered with satisfac- 
tory definiteness. This particular 
question has puzzled many. It is 
likely to be one of the first sub- 
jects to be investigated by an In- 
stitute for Advertising Research, 
if such an institute is ever 
founded. 

It would be worth much to 
know just what size space would 
pay each advertiser best. When 


the facts are known I am sure 
that there will be a different an- 


swer for each of many different 
classes of advertisers. One pub- 
lisher who tells us that he invest 
gated this matter came to the gen- 
eral conclusion that because the 
number of small-space advertisers 
who eventually dropped. out js 
greater than the number of large- 
space advertisers who dropped 
out, it follows that an advertiser 
increases his chances of success by 
using large space. But this in- 
vestigator was in the business of 
sel.ing space and naturally wanted 
to sell all the space he could. He 
was looking for big-space argu- 
ments. He made no distinction 
between the advertiser of a pock- 
et-knife and the advertiser of an 
automobile, and his deductions 
can hardly be regarded as con- 
clusive. Lack of capital accounts 
for more failures than any other 
cause, and the lack of capital 
probably accounts for a large pro- 
portion of the drop-outs among 
small-space advertisers; such ad- 
vertisers would hardly win by 
putting ali their limited ammuni- 
tion into one of two broadsides. 
It is obvious that the mail-order 
advertiser of a card plate and fifty 
cards will not find it profitable to 
use double-page inserts in the 
Saturday Evening Post, or even 
single pages. On the other hand, 
the manufacturer of an automo- 
bile cannot hope to do much with 
advertisements of an inch or two. 
Between these two extremes are 
advertisers for whom it is not so 
easy to prescribe. Certainly, in 
every case there is an amount of 
space that represents the maxi- 
mum efficiency, when the cost of 
inquiries or impressions is consid- 
ered. Some time ago a large 
mail-order advertiser of women’s 
clothing used a double-page ad- 
vertisement in a very costly mag- 
azine. It was my judgment that 
a full standard magazine co!umn 
gave this advertiser ample room 
to present his proposition effect- 
ively, and that as he increased 
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An Announcement, relating to Homer 
Davenport, of importance to all Amer- 
ican newspapers. 


The Publishers Press of New York has secured 

the Exclusive Services of the greatest cartoonist 
of the times, Homer Davenport. No other car- 
toonist, not even Nast, has occupied so large a place 
in the interest of the American people. The recog- 
nition of this fact has made Mr. Davenport the high- 
est priced cartoonist in the world. 


Mr. Davenport has definitely withdrawn from 

the political field, and, hereafter, will devote him- 
self exclusively to the work of human progress and 
uplift. It is expected there will result a series of 
cartoons which will, at once, rank with the great 
work of Hogarth, whose influence on the English 
speaking race was epoch making. 


q Mr. Davenport will produce for the Publishers 
Press three or more cartoons per week for use 
in daily papers. These cartoons will be based on 
current news, and events of national importance. 
They will be non-partisan and non-political. 


In addition there will be a series of fifty-two car- 

toons for Sunday papers. These will be devoted 
to great moral questions. They will be accompa- 
nied by “Editorials of Constructive Criticism,” pre- 
pared by the best known writers of America and 
Europe. The Sunday Cartoons and Editorials will 
be planned to occupy a full page. 


Territorial rights for the Davenport daily and 
Sunday cartoons will be released to the leading 
papers of America. For particulars address 


PUBLISHERS PRESS 


C. J. MAR, President and General Manager 
Postal Telegraph Building, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 















An old question pops up again: 
“What would you say to a mal 
who doesn’t believe in advertis- 
ing?” 

Well, there is a great deal in 
general that could be said to such 
a man, but he would be more like- 
iy impressed by specific arguments 
applied to his particu‘ar line of 
business. I heard of a lawyer 
who said to an acquaintance that 
he didn’t believe that he—the law- 
yer—was :nfluenced in the least by 
advertisements. But his friend 
began to question and found that 
the lawyer was wearing from head 
to foot goods bought as the un- 
conscious result of advertising. I 
think if the man that my question- 
er refers to were quizzed, his cus- 
tom with regard to advertised 
goods would be much like that of 
the lawyer’s. 

In spite of all the advance in 
advertising there is still an enor- 
mous amount of waste, and it is 
no wonder that occasionally peo- 
ple may be found who have no 
faith in advertising. It is not al- 
ways easy to make advertising 
pay. Often it is an exttemely 
difficult thing. But no man can 
look at the wonderful successes of 
such articles as Gillette Safety 
Razor, Thermos Bottle, etc., and 
fail to acknowledge the power of 
advertising when judiciously ap- 
plied. 

“Does big space pay better than 
little space?” asks another ques- 
tioner. 

Such general questions as these 
cannot be answered with satisfac- 
tory definiteness. This particular 
question has puzzled many. It is 
likely to be one of the first sub- 
jects to be investigated by an In- 
stitute for Advertising Research, 
if such an institute is ever 
founded. 

It would be worth much to 
know just what size space would 
pay each advertiser best. When 


the facts are known I am sure 
that there will be a different an- 





swer for each of many different 
classes of advertisers. One pub- 
lisher who tells us that he investi- 
gated this matter came to the gen- 
eral conclusion that because the 
number of small-space advertisers 
who eventually dropped out js 
greater than the number of large- 
space advertisers who dropped 
out, it follows that an advertiser 
increases his chances of success by 
using large space. But this in- 
vestigator was in the business of 
sel.ing space and naturally wanted 
to sell all the space he could. He 
was looking for big-space argu- 
ments. He made no distinction 
between the advertiser of a pock- 
et-knife and the advertiser of an 
automobile, and his deductions 
can hardly be regarded as con- 
clusive. Lack of capital accounts 
for more failures than any other 
cause, and the lack of capital 
probably accounts for a large pro- 
portion of the drop-outs among 
small-space advertisers; such ad- 
vertisers would hardly win by 
putting ali their limited ammuni- 
tion into one of two broadsides. 
It is obvious that the mail-order 
advertiser of a card plate and fifty 
cards will not find it profitable to 
use double-page inserts in the 
Saturday Evening Post, or even 
single pages. On the other hand, 
the manufacturer of an automo- 
bile cannot hope to do much with 
advertisements of an inch or two. 
Between these two extremes are 
advertisers for whom it is not so 
easy to prescribe. Certainly, in 
every case there is an amount of 
space that represents the maxi- 
mum efficiency, when the cost of 
inquiries or impressions is consid- 
ered. Some time ago a large 
mail-order advertiser of women’s 
clothing used a double-page ad- 
vertisement in a very costly mag- 
azine. It was my judgment that 
a full standard magazine co!umn 
gave this advertiser ample room 
to present his proposition effect- 
ively, and that as he increased 
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q An Announcement, relating to Homer 
Davenport, of importance to all Amer- 
ican newspapers. 


The Publishers Press of New York has secured 

the Exclusive Services of the greatest cartoonist 
of the times, Homer Davenport. No other car- 
toonist, not even Nast, has occupied so large a place 
in the interest of the American people. The recog- 
nition of this fact has made Mr. Davenport the high- 
est priced cartoonist in the world. 


Mr. Davenport has definitely withdrawn from 

the political field, and, hereafter, will devote him- 
self exclusively to the work of human progress and 
uplift. It is expected there will result a series of 
cartoons which will, at once, rank with the great 
work of Hogarth, whose influence on the English 
speaking race was epoch making. 


q Mr. Davenport will produce for the Publishers 
Press three or more cartoons per week for use 
in daily papers. These cartoons will be based on 
current news, and events of national importance. 
They will be non-partisan and non-political. 


In addition there will be a series of fifty-two car- 

toons for Sunday papers. These will be devoted 
to great moral questions. They will be accompa- 
nied by “Editorials of Constructive Criticism,” pre- 
pared by the best known writers of America and 
Europe. The Sunday Cartoons and Editorials will 
be planned to occupy a full page. 

Territorial rights for the Davenport daily and 

Sunday cartoons will be released to the leading 
papers of America. For particulars address 


PUBLISHERS PRESS 


C. J. MAR, President and General Manager 
Postal Telegraph Building, NEW YORK CITY 
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space beyond a full magazine col- 
umn the cost of replies would in- 
crease. I asked him, and he. told 
me that I was right in the matter. 
Nagging competition probably 
made him go after a larger vol- 
ume of business, though the pro 
rata cost was considerably higher. 

Until we know more than we 
know to-day, the question of size 
of space will have to be decided 
on judgment. The advertising 
man should experiment with the 
different sized advertisements that 
he is in doubt about. He should 
be careful to see that the copy 
display, medium, season, ana ail 
other conditions are uniform in 
his experiments. Then, if the fuil 
page produces six times the re- 
turns of the quarter, of course, 
the question is decided. But in 
mail-order experiences I have 
known full pages to produce hard- 
ly double that of quarter pages. 

There is much careless preach- 
ing about the necessity for being 
brief in advertising. Brevity is a 
virtue, but there are things more 
important than being brief. Copy 
should always be concise, but it is 
sometimes necessary to have sin- 
gle-spaced letters two pages long, 
and there are many things ad- 
vertised in newspapers and mag- 
azines that require detailed treat- 
ment. Not long ago I was look- 
ing at some thickly set copy with- 
out a subhead to break the text 
matter, and heard the criticism 
that no one was going to read 
“all that small type.” But the 
headline was strong in interest 
value, and the results proved that 
advertisement to be one of the 
strongest pieces of copy the ad- 
vertiser hasinsertedinayear. Of 
course, you cannot expect to get 
a long story read and believed 
about a two-for-five cigar, but be- 
cause the brevity principle applies 
here you need not think that it 
necessarily applies to an encyclo- 
pedia or an automobile. Is it brief 
enough ?—that’s not the question! 
Will it be read and believed ?— 
that’s the thing to know! 

A recent writer in Printers’ 
InK expressed the opinion that it 
is well-nigh impossible for the 
beginner in advertising to get with 
an advertising agency. Within 
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two months I have learned of two 
cases where capable young men 
have gotten with agencies, and 
neither of them started as office 
boy. One of the agencies js 
among the largest and oldest of 
America. How did these young 
men manage it? By proving their 
ability, that’s all. The man who 
can really prove good ability does 
not have a hard time. 

Would you ask these people for 
a contract? is the question re- 
cently put up to me by an appli- 
cant for a job. I wouldn'’t, if I 
were you. Some can afford to 
ask for contracts. I don’t think 
you can. Your experience isn’t 
strong enough. I have employed 
a number of men at different 
times, and I’ve never made a con- 
tract. I can’t be sure that a man 
will make good, and I don’t want 
him on my hands if he doesn't. 

A job in New York, Chicago, 
or Philadelphia, or some other big 
city. That’s the aim of hundreds 
of youngsters in advertising. 
There is no denying the attractive- 
ness of these big fields to those 
who have the kind of ability that 
employers in the big fields de- 
mand, but don’t forget that usu- 
ally a good record in the small or 
medium-sized field is a prerequi- 
site to success in a big field. 

A Staunton (Va.) tyro was 
much disgusted with local condi- 
tions. “I won’t hang around here 
and have the newspaper men poke 
fun at me,” he said. “I want to 
get to New York.” When asked 
what he thought he would do 
when he struck the fierce compe- 
tition and strict requirements of 
New York, he thought a while 
longer, went to work with a will 
in the local field, and later on re- 
ported a good showing that will 
do as a stepping-stone to some- 
thing bigger and better. 

“What ought I to charge?” is a 
question often asked by those un- 
dertaking piecework in advertis- 
ing. I never could see any need 
for the question. Deciding what to 
charge never bothered me. Any 
such thing as a standard scale of 
rates is a delusion. One man’s 
work may be worth ten times an- 
other’s. Some subjects will re- 
quire ten times as much investiga- 
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tion as others. Oil City won’t pay 
what Chicago will. Here’s a good 
rule; Charge what the job is 
really worth. If you think you 
can't get that, charge as much as 
you think the advertiser will pay. 
In the case of the beginner the ex- 
perience is always worth some- 
thing, but the laborer is worthy of 
his hire—if his work is good— 
and it cheapens your service to 
work for little or nothing. If you 
can’t work by the rule just given, 
put a value on your time by the 
hour, being sure to make it large 
enough to cover loose ends of 
time. When asked your charge, 
estimate as well as you can how 
long it will take to investigate the 
subject properly, and to do the 
other part of the work. If, in 
working on a regular arrange- 
ment, you find that the adver- 
tiser requires more time than was 
originally estimated, teli him so, 
and see if he won’t stand for more 
money. 
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THEY CATCH IT YOUNG IN 
PACIFIC COUNTRY. 





The surfeit of apples in the North 
Yakima Valley of Washington, added to 
the propaganda of advertising wrought 
a new idea in the brain of a very young 
woman in North Yakima, whom the 
press dispatches fail to name. She ad- 
vertised in papers of the Pacific Coast 
that she will send three big apples 
from the famous valley for a quarter. 
The —— was gratifying and she 
extended operations. 

From classified ads in the Coast pa- 
pers she tried Sunday papers of the 

iddle West, and is now planning ads 
for the Atlantic States papers. 

She has devised a corrugated paper 
box holding three apples and sends 
them by mai] under a five cent stamp. 
Her display ad to be used in the East 
shows an apple with the wording in 
the center. Tt was drawn by herself 
from training in drawing she received 
in high school, which she has just left. 


——_+o7——_—— 


C. H. Miller, formerly office manager 
for the S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
New York, has accepted the position of 
advertising manager with Home, a pub- 
lication devoted to fashions, domestic 
science, home-building and fiction. 











their patronage. 


to write selling circular letters. 


orders sixfold 


Our Standard Must Be High 


The men we serve are business men—keen-brained, original and clever. 
Their own correspondence is good—ours must be detter or we cannot retain 


Our circular letters must stand the fire of comparative results. 
Therefore we employ trained sfecialists—men whose exclusive business is 


Usually we double and treble results—in some instances we have increased 
Can we serve you? Send for “Business Building by Correspondence,” 
The Business Development Company of America 
WRITERS OF SELLING COPY 


Bie Nassav STR E2T 
Phone 5374 Cortland 


Bear Fee Cie? 























The famous trade mark 


"1847 ROGERS BROS,” guar- 


antees the Aeaviest triple plate. 
Catalogue “P”’ shows all designs. | 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


(international Silver Co., Successor) 


New York Chicago MERIDEN, CONN San Francisco 
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The 
Latest Medium 


that hundreds of far-sight- 
ed advertisers are including 
in their ror publicity ap- 
propriations, a field that has 
practically no _ limitations; 
namely: 


Moving 
Pictures 


@ We are closing contracts 
daily with some of the 
largest national advertisers 
in the country. But more 
than that,—we are “mak- 
ing good” with them. They 
find our method of display- 
ing their product, in the 
detailed process of its man- 
ufacture, and finished ap- 
plication, to be essentially 
“live” forcetul, and inter- 
est gripping advertising. 


@ We can do the same for 


you. Drop us a line today. 
You incur no_ obligation 
whatever. We will be glad 


to show you the adaptabil- 
ity of this most effective 
form of publicity to the re- 
quirements of your partic- 
ular business, or frank to 
tell you if there is none. 


@ We are specialists. 


The American 
Film Mfg. Co. 


Bank Floor, Ashland Block 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FRA ELBERTUS GETS A WHACK 
FROM A BROTHER COPY. 
WRITER. 


a: _ New York, Nov. 10, 1910, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have been waiting expectantly for 
some time to see some comment from 
the fraternity of copy critics on the 
epidemic of “Advertisements by El. 
bert Hubbard.” As a writer of suc. 
cessful copy, with some fifteen years’ 
experience, and as an admirer of many 
clever writings by the Fra in his maga- 
zines, my opinion is not influenced by 
incompetency or prejudice. In nearly 
all these advertisements the ego is 
supreme. The “I’s”  are_ sprinkled 
through every paragraph. Hardly an 
advertisement fails to advertise Hub. 
bard as much as it does the article 
he’s writing about. This is excellent 
for Hubbard. It is a premium on the 
fat fee he presumably collects for 
grinding out the stuff. Among the 
most conspicuous rot from_ this pen 
which has come to our immediate atten- 
tion in this city, the Saks and Coward 
Shoe ads by Hubbard may be cited. 
If any ordinary copy writer should 
have turned in such stuff it would have 
been waste-basketed in a jiffy. Yet 
here are sane advertisers paying good 
money for space in which to insert 
verbiage that has no more grip on the 
reading public than the first attempt 
of the advertising school graduate. 

Have advertisers become hypnotized 
by the Fra of East Aurora? 

Let’s hear from some of the other 
sharps! 

Copy WRITER. 





—— -—te» 
FAUROTE LEAVES THOMAS’ 
MOTOR COMPANY. 





The resignation of Fay L. Faurote, 
advertising manager of the E. R 
Thomas Motor Company, is announced. 
Mr. Faurote leaves the Buffalo concern 
November 30th to become associated 
with a large corporation having its 
offices in Chicago. : 

He became associated after special 
work in engineering with the Olds 
Motor Works as Howard E. Coffin’s 
assistant. He taught at the Detroit 
Motor School for two years and for a 
year in the Buffalo Motor School. He 
has been connected with the E. 
Thomas Motor Company for three 
years as advertising manager. Three 
books from his pen, “The How and 
Why of the Automobile,” the “Busy 
Man’s Text-Book of Automobiles” and 
the “Boy’s Text-Book on Gas Engines,” 
are all well known. He has also done 
considerable writing for technical jour- 
nals. 

Mr. Faurote is chairman of the 
Municipal Advertising Committee of 
the Nationai Association of Advertis- 
ing Managers and a member of the topics 
committee of the Buffalo Ad Club. 

Ss 

The Pancola Company, of West Vir- 
ginia, has been placed in the hands of 
a receiver. Edward Buell has been 
appointed receiver to take over the 
company’s office in Chicago. Advertis- 
ing firms are among its creditors. 
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THE BOSTON HERALD 
























UR second best in business stationery, 
Alexis Bond, is a high class product 
that may readily be compared with the 
best products of other mills. _ It will certainly 
pay you to investigate it if you buy on a 
price basis. 

4 If, however, you buy on a quality basis 
you will not be satisfied with anything short 
of STRATHMORE PARCHMENT the 


best bond paper made. 

















THE MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
The “Strathmore Quality” Mills 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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If You Want Results 


You can get them by advertising in 
the New York Clipper. It circulates 
amongst | heatrical People, who are 
the best paid, best dressed and most 
extravagant people in the world. 
What they want they get! 
Do you want some of this business? 


USE THE CLIPPER 


ADDRESS 
NEW YORK CLIPPER, New York City 














Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Actual Average 143,054 


Circulation 


Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc.,inthe ordernamed. All!sub 
scriptions paid inadvance. Flat rate, 35c. 














St. Joseph's Blatt 


Only German Catholic weekly on the Coast, 
26,000 subscribers; seven columns; 8, 10; 
12 pages; yearly contracts, $1.00 per inch. 
BENEDICTINE PRESS, Publishers 
P.O. Box 309 PORTLAND, ORE. 


























“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 





Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 
World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most osely read 
newspaper in the world. 
Exceptional news service, Local, 
National and Foreign. 


New York Office: 1 “Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 750 Peoples Gas Bldg. 





Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
plication. 
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ITALY INTERESTED 


IN 
CAN ADVERTISING. 


AMERI. 


Geo. P. IpE & Co. 
Manufacturers of Shirts, Collars and 


uffs. 
Troy, N. Y., Nov. 11 4 
Editor of Printers’ INK: oa 

You will probably be interested in 

the following communication: 
VERCELLI, ITALy, Oct. 28, 1910, 
Geo, P. Ine & Co. 

Have seen your ad in Printers’ Inx 
and would be pleased to receive copy 
of your booklets: “Aviation” and 
“What’s What.” Will you be so kind 
to mail them to me and oblige. 

JoserH Mazzota, 

Congratulations! I am pleased to 
learn that the “Little School Master” 
has interested pupils in sunny Italy, al- 
though this is not at all strange. 

FREDERICK Drowns, 
Advertising Manager. 
eile acaentae ores 


NEW MANAGER FOR MILWAUKEE 
“SENTINEL.” 





Since the retirement of John J. Foley 
from the business managership of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, a number of 
changes have been made in that paper’s 
staff. John Poppendieck, Jr., now com- 
bines the titles of managing editor and 
business manager and has taken charge 
of both business and editorial depart- 
ments. Mr. Poppendieck has able as- 
sistance in both branches of the busi- 
ness. Former members of the staff 
have been advanced to more responsible 
positions and George Lounsbury, a 
former magazine publisher, has been 
engaged to lend a hand in the editorial 
department. 


— —+o>— 
A NEW CALIFORNIA MAGAZINE. 





A new weekly magazine entitled 
Truth has appeared in Los Angeles. It 
is published by the Railwaymen’s Pub- 
lishing Company of California and is 
devoted entirely to the interests of rail- 
way workers. Thomas Foss, a_well- 
known Western magazine man, is the 
managing editor of the new venture. 


———a Oo 
PIONEER TYPEWRITER MANU- 
FACTURER’S DEATH. 








The death took place at his home in 
Syracuse, N. Y., on November 5th, of 
Lyman C. Smith. Mr. Smith, who was 
one of the fathers of the modern type- 
writer, being originally associated with 
the Smith-Premier, was the founder 
and president of the L. C. Smith & 
Brothers Typewriter Company. 

———_—_+o+ 


A SOUTHERN AD MAN MAKES A 
CHANGE. 


E. B. Houseal, who has been for 
some time advertisement manager of 
the Columbia, S. C., State, has resigned 
that position to accept a similar offer 
from the Birmingham, Ala., News. 


The intense interest in real estate in 
the Southwest is illustrated by the 
Texas Realty Journal, Houston. The 
November issue contains 100 pages, 
with a great deal of advertising. 
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WANTED 


Somewhere this side of salt water—east, west, north 
or south—there is a young man whose services I want. 
He may be working in his father’s store—or, perhaps, 
have one of his own. He must have a working knowl- 
edge of merchandise—buying and selling. Also he 
must know the value of words and how to use them. 


I need a young man who is willing to take his coat 
off and dig—who can clean the furniture or dust cob- 
webs from an idea. If he has had some advertising 
experience, so much the better. Perhaps he is now 
second man to some advertising department—he may be 
first. He must be able to take responsibility—and to 
meet men on equal footing. If he happens to be big 
physically—as well as mentally—and good to look at, it 
will not harm his prospects any. And, of course, it goes 
without saying that he must have character and energy. 
A university education might help some—but an edu- 
cation in the university of hard knocks is more im- 
portant. . 





For such a man—and I’m going to find him—I have 
an exceptional opening—with emphasis on the ex- 
ceptional. He will have a good salary to start with and 
the limit removed for future prospects. There isn’t 
a better chance for the right young man in all adver- 
tising-dom. 


If you think you are that man, tell me why you think 
so—lI’ll keep it in strict confidence. And send along a 
photograph of yourself. It will be returned. Don’t 
apply in person. I will only consider applications made 
by letter. 


GLEN BUCK — Advertising 
First National Bank Building 


CHICAGO 
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“THERE’S A MAN 
I ALWAYS HAVE 
TIME TO SEE!” 


A national advertiser—notably difficult 
of access—invariably receives a certain 
solicitor. 


Because this man never comes without some 
practical advertising or selling suggestion profit- 


able to the advertiser. 


Consequently he seldom leaves without the ad- 


vertiser’s signature on the dotted line. 


PRINTERS’ INK is read each week by such 
difficult-of-access advertisers for the same reason 
this solicitor gets a hearing. 


And its value to such advertisers is its value 
to those who have something to sell them. 


Which means you who sell “service” and you 


who sell “space.” 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS BOSTON 
CHICAGO TORONTO MONTREAL 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 




















ADDRESSING MACHINES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing dune at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





Atsert FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries, 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N.C., 
leading textile puvlication South, Circula- 
tion increased 60% past year. 





THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
years the coal trades’ leading 


20 
DIAMOND journal, Write for rates. 


THE producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. 1. for 
sample copy and rates. 








HE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





EAL ADVERTISING “About Cuba.” An 

English-Spanish Business and Agricultural 
monthly. P. O. Box 1078, Havana, Cuba. New 
York Rep., I. C. Felleman, 18 Broadway. 








1 DRAW Improve your house organ with 
CARTOONS cartoons. Submit idea, I'll send 

cartoon prepaid. Prices low to intro. 
duce. “Don PALMER," 507-67 Clark St., Chicago 


$322 76 runs your 25 word ‘‘Salesman,” 
ae “Agents'’ or ‘Real Estate"’ 
classitied ad in 1196 best U.S. and*Canada dailies. 
Lists, etc , 10c., credited on first order. KLINE 
AGENCY, Society Savings, Cleveland, Ohio. 











BILLPOSTING 





RED PEEL, official representative, THE 
© ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, ‘limes Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates, 








TEADILY growing is the class of advertisers 

who are finding out that it pays them to be 
as “‘different’’ in their advertising as each one 
of them strongly suspects his goods to be. Some 
of these ‘‘wake-ups”’ (I would there were more) 
apply to me to see if I can help them to such 
‘different’? advertising—and 1 sometimes DO. 
FRANCIS I. MAULE, 401 Sansom St., Phila- 
delphia. 





HELP WANTED 





E can use several high grade advertising 

solicitors on a large proposition which will 
pay a good man big money. BAREMORE 
AND RYAN, 110 West 34th Street, New 
York. 





ANTED—BY SPORTING MAGAZINE, 

IMMEDIATELY, ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVE for Chicago, and also 
New York City. Write “BOX 436," care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED- A secretary,by the Asscciation of 
National Advertising Managers. Salary, 
$2,000. Headquarters, New York City. If you 
believe you are the man we need, write for ap- 
plication form to A.N.A.M., care Printers’ Ink. 





IGH GRADE intelligent salesmen for our 
Royal Blue Line Calendars and adver- 
tising novelties. Classiest line in America. 
None but high grade salesmen need apply. 
H. E. SMITH CO., The Century, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 





RTIST, with practical turn of mind, execu- 

tive ability and advertising agency experi- 
ence for important position requiring ability, to 
plan catalogues, advertising and follow-up. 
Address ‘‘ART,’’ care of Printers’ Ink, giving 
full details aud salary required. 








WASTED — Noung man with technical or 
practical mechanical knowledge of general 
tool room work, who also is able to write articles 
and assist in preparing advertising copy for 
trades papers. Splendid opportunity for the 
right man. “F. D. B.,"’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING.—A reliable young man, well 
educated, with selling experience and pos- 
sessing a knowledge of printing, plates and 
electros, desires pusition with agency or ad- 
vertiser, where his knowledge and creative 
ability can develop. Address ‘D. E.,’’ care of 
Printers’s Ink. 





ANTED—By Advertising Agency in the 
South, good copy writer and to assist in 
planning campaigns. Desire a man who is ex- 
perienced with big agency. Wiil offer good 
proposition—good salary, or interest in the 
business. Address ‘* ESTABLISHED," care 
Printers’ Ink, New York City, 
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OSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 

vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. igh grade service. 
Registration free. ‘lerms mederate. Estab- 
lished 1898 No branch offices. F NALD’S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring 
field, Mass 








INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
ASK: Anything You Want to Know. 
341 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











LABELS 


3,000 Gummed Labels, 
Size, 1x2 inches, printed to order 
and postpaid, Send for Catalog. 
Fenton Label Co.. Phila., Pa. e 


LISTS : ; 

NAMES FOR SALE—We have 3500 names of 
heads of families in Orangeburg County. List 
just compiled at great expense and guaranteed 
correct. Sent postpaid for $20.00. SIMS AD- 
VERTISING i SY, Orangeburg, S. C. 














AMES FOR SALE—65,000 select names most- 
ly R. F. D. heads of families, in Texas, 


Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and New 
Mexico. List just completed. Accurate, 
Cotton better price than in many years. 


If this list is worth $20.00 to you remit and 
we will send by registered mail. E. H. MORRIS 
COMPANY,” 619 Second Avenue, Dallas, 
Texas 





POSITIONS WANTED 


OSITION WANTED as Advertising or Busi- 
ness Manager of established publication. 
Sixteen years’ thorough experience in largest 
cities in the United States. See page 65 Printer's 
Ink of Oct.20th. “SACKETT," Printers’ Ink 
EN ERGETIC Advertising Manager, 36, excep- 
tional executive and business producing abil- 
ity, expert copy writer; open for engagement 
with first-class publication. l4years’ experience. 
Address “High-Grade,”’ care of Printers’ Ink, 


Advertising Man 
Age 30, married, eight years’ newspaper experi- 
ence, employed, seeks change. Best references. 
Address ** WILLIAMS,” care of Printers’ Ink. 











PRINTERS’ 





INK. 


VERSA! ILE advertising man wants position 

Ten years’ advertising and selling experience. 
Strong “copy” writer. A man of fine jud 5 
ment and executive ability; valuable to cither 
agency, manufacturer or publication requiring 
creative advertising man. Knows technics of 
business thoroughly. Location immaterial 
Age not yet 30. Write “C. S. K.," care of 
Printers’ Ink. 






- 
DVERTISING MAN (24) with good judg. 
ment and education, desires position with 

good opportunities for advancement. Graduate 

International Correspondence School advertis- 

ing course; also has general advertising agency 

experience. Able to properly supervise or handle 
allkinds of detail connected with advertising 

Best references. Correspondence invited. Ad- 

dress ‘*W, A. C ,”’ care Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising Woman 


Experienced copy writer’ of 
proved ability seeks opening 


with a national agency maintaining a high 
standard in copy and art work. Address “BOX 
111,"’ care Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG MAN whose letters are netting an 

income to him of $2,500.00 a year, desires to 
make a change before the first of the year. Can 
handle any proposition where the sales-letter is 
used, matters not how hard a proposition you 
have to sell. At present state manager for a 
large Southern financial institution whose en- 
dorsement will go with the man, Willtake your 
proposition at $2,000 a year and show you 100% 
on your investment. Liquor and wild-cat 
schemes stay off. Address L. B. WILLIAMSON, 
19 Chamber of Commerce, Richmond, Virginia 

RINTING OFFICE MANAGER—Man at 

present manager ot large, well-known estab- 
lishment desires change. Can show results, 
thorough organizer, practical in all departments 
and understands details of mechanical and 


office work Estimater, correspondent and 
executor. Have national selling connections, 


which will fill your plant year around. Do not 
write unless you can use high grade man, or 
unless you have large up-to-date plant or have 
the money to enlarge if shown the business. 
No pikers considered, put chance for up-to-date 
firm to make profitable connections. Large 
plant in small town preferred, ‘ BOX 17," care 
Printers’ Ink. 





WANT achance to manage the literary end of 
a monthly or weekly magazine that can’t afford 
to hire an all-yearman. Can devote afternoons 
between 4and 7 and Saturdays. 2 years’ experi- 
ence in managing a teachers’ magazine. A 
LEVINE, 297 Wyona St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
OUNG MAN with ability along literary and 
advertising lines desires position requiring 
such ability. Position in publishing house, on 
newspaper staff, in advertising department, or as 
reviewer of books, etc., desired. In reply s 
particulars. *V.,’’43 Tracey Ave., Newark, N. J. 








ANTED—Position as advertising manager 

by aman who is at present employed in 
that capacity at a good salary, but who seeks a 
broader field for his ability. Can show strong 
copy on patent foods, patent medicines, tooth 
powders, men’s clothes, etc., etc. New York 
City preferred. Address *‘ BOX 3,’’ care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





carast E advertising man, seven years’ ex- 
perience—copy writer and advertising man- 
ager, desires to change position January first. 
Understands selling-by-mail and tollow-up sys- 
tems. Knows how to buy space and printing. 
Experienced business correspondent and office 
manager. Excellent references, Address Box 


8, care of Printers’ Ink, 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 





PRESS WANTED 


Meisel or Kidder Press adapted 


for printing Autographic Register tickets in 
rolls Give full description and price in first 
lester. GLOBE REGISTER CO., Cincinnati, O. 








PRINTING 

ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op: 
portunity to estimate solicited. . 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 
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/ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 





PRINTERS’ INK's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19097 
20,628. best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Advertiser, net average June, 
1910, 17,640 dy ; 22,385 Sun. Carries more foreign 
advertising than other Ala. newspaper. Best 
results. 

Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170. 
The afternoon home newspaper Of Its city, 


COLORADO 


Denver, ost, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
yer or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 
fa ‘This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for June, 1910, sworn, 13,338 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegram only. Rate 14c. per line fiat. 

Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1908, 7,726; average for 1909, 7,729. 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1908, 7,729; 10909, 7,789. 

New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1909 (sworn) 17,109 daily 2c.; Sunday, 13,229, 5c 
Largest and best circulation in New Haven. 

New Haven, Union. Average year, 1909, 
16,647. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 

_New London, Day, ev’g. Average 1909, 6,736 
Fills rich, prosperous field 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,800. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Republican. Average tor 1909, 
Daily, 6,661; Sunday, 7.031. 

Waterbury, Herald. Sundays. Average cir- 
culation for 1909, 13,887 net paid. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily aver., month of Sept., tg10, 61,792 (©). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis. Average, 1st 6 mos., 
Igto, 18,765. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 
Jacksonville, Zimes-Union. Average month 
of May, 1910, Sunday, 24,644; daily, 20,623. 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi. Sp. A. 


ILLINOIS 
Champaign, News. J.eading paper in field. 
Average first five months, 1910, 5,161. 








Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1909, 6,836. 
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Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1909, 
20,874. 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1909, Sunday 604,616, Daily 
181,224, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 


ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deiiv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 


morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 


The Sunday Examiner 

SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
G#™ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who wiil pay one 
hundred dollars to the tirst 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


We Wer te or Ir 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1900, daily 
net paid, 139,176; Sunday net paid, 193,831. 
Daily, two cents Sunday, five cents. The 
home newspaper of the Mid West. Circula- 
tion and advertising books open to all adver- 
tisers. 
gay Whe absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 










Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circuation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122. 
INDIANA 
Evansville, Yournai-News. Average, 1909, 
. E. Katz, 5.A., N.Y. 
Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daiiy average, 1909, 1,702; weekly, 2,674. 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Aug. 
1910, 11,442. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Zye, daily. Average 1909, 
9,180. ‘All paid in advance."” 

Davenport, 7imes. Daily av. Oct., ’10, 16,853. 

Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 

than any other paper or no pay for space. 
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Dubuque, 7 imes-Fournai, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426 

Washington, Ave. Journal. Only daily in 
county. 2,009 suoscribers. All good people. 


Waterioo, Evening Courier, 52nd year; net av. 
June, '09-June, '10, 6,291. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Herald. D. av.,'o9, 6,872. Sunday, 
7,802. \\ eck day, 6,697. ** When you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent'cky."’ 


Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1909 net paid 45,488. 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournail, daily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial, Average for 1909, daily 
9,923; weekly, 27,763. 


Lewiston, Sum. Daily average year ending, 
Sept., 1910, 6,241; Sept., 1910, av., 5,886 


Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1909, 
daily 15,219. Sunday 7elegram, 10,606. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily aver. 1st 6 mos., 
‘10, 79,284; Sun., 102,476. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1009, 83,416. For Oct., 
1910, 81,906. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


Ke ve We ve We We 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 
Sunday 
1909, 323,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1900, 7,335,279 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

2,604,359 more lines than any other Bostos 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning ané@ afternees: 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
‘“want’’ ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 
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Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 160,000copiesm’thly 








Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Bes 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1909, 7,668. 


Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1909 av. 8,888, 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 
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Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn ay, 1907, 
16,622; 1908, 16,896; 1909, 16,539. ‘I'wo cent,’ 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality 


Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1909, 18,574 be 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. ‘oo, 16,775; 
first 6 mos, ‘10, 17,424. Largest ev'g circulation, 


Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (00) 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. 5 


Boston Post’s 
GREATEST 
October 


AVERAGE OCTOBER, 1910 
The Sunday Post 
275,055 


Gain of 19,234 Copies 
Per Sunday over October, 1909 


The Daily Post 
342,723 


Gain of 45,991 Copies 
Per day over October, 1909 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Aug., 1910, daily 
10,740, Sunday 11,858, Greatest circulation, 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week, 
W J.. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for6 months, 
1910, (to July 1), 23,806, 

CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
rAULAVS 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
AN Average circulation of daily 
TEED Tribune for eight months ending 
Aug. 31, 1910, 90,195. Average 
, 

LA anew circulation of Sunday 7 ribume 

ing Company for same period, 80,062. 





Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for six months ending 
June 30, 1910, 103,916. : 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
foAer.t me is practically confined to the far- 
-mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
igaa°, =6Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 














Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1909 av- toFO} | 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 73,139. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 174,396, 
Daily average circulation for 
Oct., 910, evening only, 
18,632, Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Oct., 1910, 81.262, 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 
goes into more homes than 

® any other paper in its field. 





Minneapolis, Svenske Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 64,456. A A.A, 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi and Gulfport, //erald, evening, Daily 
circulation for 1909, 1,109; January, 1910, 1,282, 


MISSOURI 


Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1909, 16,113. 
E. katz, Special Agent, N. Y 





St. Joseph, New-Press, Circulation, 1900, 
$8,673. Smith & Budd Company, Eastern Reps 





8t. Louis, Nationa Drugeist(@®),Mo. Henry 
R strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
i909, 9,084 Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 





Bt. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,083 
NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
162,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 143,064 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142 


Jersey City, Yersey Fourmal. Average for 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 24,686 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
ot any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Ave. 1c—’'07, 20,270; 
‘08, 21,326; 2c—'vo, 19,062; March, "10, 20,263. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1909, 16,921. It’s the leading paper. 


The Brookiyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, *‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’. Daily 
average for year 1909, 62,905. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 86,- 
731, datiy, 46,284; Enquirer, evening, 26,596 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307. 


_ Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. The Morn 
ing Herald. Daily average tor 1909, 6,636. 





Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4,981. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
€rage circulation entire year, 1909, 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley Examin’d and certified pyA.A.A. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, first four months, 1910, 10,999. 





In the Automobile and 
Accessory Fields are 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


AND 


MOTOR ACE 


A combined circulation of 37,000 
weekly. ‘‘Motor Age,’ published 
at 1200 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
—"*The Automobile,” published at 
231-241 West 39th St., New York 


Baker's Review, monthly, W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers, Actual average for 1909, 7,666. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1909, 25,903 (@@). 

Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. Over 250,000 guaranteea. 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for 12 months to January I, Ig10, 
6,541; August, 1909 issue, 20,000 

The World. Actual average, 1909, Morning, 
360,503. Evening, 399,569. Sunday, 460,956. 

Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 6,013 ; first six months, 1910, 5,460. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1909, 17,470; for Aug., 1910, 
20,434 Benjamin & Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Boyce Building, Chicago. 

Schenectady, Star. Average July, Aug., Sept., 
14,271. Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, Tribune Bldg., N Y. 

Syracuse, Avening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,458; Sunday, 40,922. 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1909, 21,320. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average tor 1909, 2,683. 

Utica, Press,daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher, 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville, Gazette-News. Average, '09, 5,643. 


Asheville’s leading paper. Only aft. paper in 
Western North Carolina with Associated Press 
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Charlotte, \ews ‘Evening and Sunday Aver, 
1909, 7.846. Leads all evening papers In two 
Carolinas in circulation and advertising. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1909, 9,460. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,988: Sunday, 103.686 
For Oct., 1910, 91,999 daily; Sunday, 118,605. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
or reaching druggists of the Central States 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av., 09, 16,338; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. Oct , 34,532 
week day, 40,622 Sunday. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y 


OREGON 

Portland, 7he Evening Telegram is in 
its 34th year. Owns exclusive Associated 
Press afternoon franchise. It printed 
179 more PAGES of local mercantile ad- 
vertising than its nearest afternoon contempo- 
rary. For the first six months of 1910 it shows a 
gain over the corresponding six months of last 
year of 31,831 inches, 1,217 of it in the foreign 
held and 6,440 in the Classified. Sworn average 

circulation for June, 29,962. 


Portland, The Oregonian (@@). 

Oct. average circulation. Sundays, 

68,324; Daily, 46,307. For 50 

years the great newspaper of the 

Pacific Nerthwest. More circulation, and carries 
more foreign, more local, and more. classified 
advertising than any other Oregon newspaper. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,054 average, 
October, 1910. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E, Katz, Special Agt., N.Y 





Harrisburg, 7elegrafh. Sworn aver- 
age Oct., 1910, 18,126. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
12 mos. 1909, 12,467. July, 1910, 
13,462. Only evening paper in Johns- 
town. 





Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadeipma 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bow! and Gold Mark 
(9). the FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 

onor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 

‘weulation; received the Sugar Bow! because 
*RINTERS' INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for gualily than quantity. 


POD D Hie he ae He Ge 


Philadelphia. The Press ( hog 

Philadelphia's Great Home} 

paper. Besides the Bunventes 

Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

most ,desirable distinctions for 
p any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Sept., 1910, 
80,688; the Sunday Press, 166,062 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
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Average 1908, 6,617: 1909, 6,622 (@@). 
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You ean at one cost 
reach nearly all of the 
quarter million homes jn 


PHILADELPHIA 


by concentrating in 


The Bulletin 


NET PAID DAILY AVERAGE FOR 


OCTOBER, 1910 


241,632 


COPIES A DAY 


“THE PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN” circulation figures 
are net; all damaged, unsold, 
free and returned copies have 
been omitted. 

WILLIAM L, McLEAN, Pub. 
Chicago Office, 
J. E. Verree, Steger Bldg. 

New York Office, 

Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 











Chester, 7imes,ev'g d'y. Average 1900, 7,786 
N. Y. office, 225 sth Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. Circulation for June, 1910, 12,646 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W.H. Hodgson Aver. for 
1909, 15,860. In its 36th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence 1s a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, Zimes-Leader, evening; daily 
net cir, first 6 months, 1910, 17,276, guaranteed 


York, Dispatch and Daily, Average tor 1909. 
20,016 
RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Avening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion 12 mos. ending June 30, ’10, 19,452—sworn 
Providence, Daily Journal Average 

for 1909, 21,858 (O@). Sunday, 28,126 

(©O). Avening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 





age 1909. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub 
Circulates in Conn, and R.1. Cir , 1909, 6,237 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening Actual 
daily average 1909, 6,311. July, ig1c, 6,964 


Columbia, State Actual aver 
age for twelve months, 1909, 
daily (@©) 14,436, Sunday (OO) 
14,969 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
for first nine months, 1910, 2 715. 
TENNESSEE 
Nashville, Banner, daily Average for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 86,664; for = jog, 40,086. 
TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, June, 1910, 11,602. Only 
A. 


E\ Paso paper examined by A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily F E. Langley. Av. 1909, 
6,281. ist 4 mos »' 10, 6,718. Examined by A.A A’ 
























Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
i909, 8,778. largest city and State circulation. 
Gaemined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 
Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 8909, 8,348. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A 
St. Albans, Messenger, daily. Average for 
1909, 3,184. Examined by A. A. A. 
VIRGINIA 
Danville, The Bee. Aver. Sept., 1910, 4,048; 
Oct, 4,064. Largest circ’ation. Only eve. paper. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Zhe Seattle 7imes (OG) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
GUAR combines with its Dec. ‘oo, cir. of 
f. Ny 64,246 daily, 84,362 Sunday, rare 
EE quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
tothe advertiser. In 1009 7imes beat its near- 
est competitor 2,756,064 lines. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1909, daily, 18,798. 
Sunday, 26,155. 
Tacoma, News. Average for year, 1909, 


18,829 
WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Oct., 
i910, daily 6,462; semi-weekly, 1,793. 
Madison, Stace Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 5,960, 
Milwaukee, The Evening Wis- 
cousin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation from April to Sept., 1910, 
41,144. Gain over April and May, 
1909, 8,758 daily. A paper with 
the quantity as well as the quality 
circulation. It covers the city of 
Milwaukee and the State ot Wisconsin like a 
blanket, It has proven its productive value to 
the advertiser. Rigid Circulation Examination 
completed by Association of American Advertis- 
ers Oct.3d, 1910. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign Repre- 
sentative, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 150 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr.) 
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Miriwaukee, The Milwaukee 

Fournal,(evening daily). Average 

in Oct, Igo, 64,884; gain over 
GUA Oct., 1909, 6,464 ilaily; average 
TEED for 12 mos., 62,839 daily. Covers 

over 60% of Milwaukee homes. 
| Supreme in classified and dis- 
play advertising, Rate 7 cents flat. 





Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A A. A. 


Racine, Daily Yournal. July, 1910, circula- 
tion, 5,183. Statement filed with A. A. A. 


oe Aaa 






GRICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established. 1877. 
Actual weekly average for vear 
ended Dec. 31, 1909, 60.686 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 

Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average 

year, 1909, daily. 6,125; semi-weekly, 4,994. 
MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, /'ree /’ress, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1009, daily, 40,890; daily Sept., 1910, 
41,871; weekly 1909, 27,060; Sept., 1910, 24,897. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates s6c. in, 


Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. Sept. ’10, 33,098, 
(Saturday av., 37,287). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Daiiy average for 
September, 1910, 97,638. Largest in Canada 








will read it. 





Results from Printers’ Ink 


| —The two-page “Ethridge Shop Talk” 
copy now running in PRINTERS’ INK 
has opened a new path in advertising to 
advertisers. Mr. Ethridge tells us that 
this abbreviated house-organ of his is a 
puller, for “hardly a mail comes in that 
does not bring orders and serious inquiries, 


mentioning PRINTERS’ INK.” 


If you have a story for advertisers tell: it 


in PRINTERS’ INK, where advertisers 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 
12 West 31st Street, New York 
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The Want-Ad Mediums | 











This list is intended to contain the names of those publicati 
‘ f n th ication 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. Fi a a 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 











COLORADO 
HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
To" Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 


Want Ads 0! any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

THe Chicago Examiner with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest pe. thousand inthe West. 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,"’ says the Fost-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 

Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
Rate One Cent Per Word. 
Circulation 75,000 
ONLY SUNDAY PAPER IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any paper in Indiana. It will be to 
your advantage to mention this paper. 


The Indianapolis Star 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















MAINE 
HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HE Boston Hvening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


We Wek We we Wr 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
first eight morths of 1910 printed a tctal of 
318,884 paid want «ds; a gain of 14.117 over 1909, 
and 230,809 more than were printcd by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


0.0.0. 0:01 


MINNESOTA 
CIRCULATI'N THE Tribune is the oldest 
Minneapolis daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. The 





Trioune printed during the 7mos 
ended Aug. 1, 1910, 1,480,826 lines 
of classified advertising. Kates: 
lcent a word, cash with order ;— 
by Printers’ or 10 cents a line, where charged 
4nk Pub. Co 


—daily or Sunday. 











HE Minneapolis 7ribune is the recogni 
TWene Ad Medium of Minneapolis. — 


THE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Oct., 1910, amounted to 224,672 


lines; the number ot individual 


ads published were 29,835 
Eight cents per agate line it 
eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents 
MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 


than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 


combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lc 
MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
HE Jersey City Yersey Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 
T# E Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


THE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 9o% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


THE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 
OHIO 


HE Youngstown Vindicator—leading Waut 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 

HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 35,614. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 UOkia. competitors. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 71mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 

paper. Greatest circulation 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
HE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 

UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
TH Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, priats more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. 


One cent a word. 
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‘©0) Gold Mark Papers (OO 








«Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but tor the high class and quality ot their circulation. 











ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (O@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
September, 1910, 51,792 (@©). 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (O@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Journal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 
MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Journal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,598 (@@); 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Bvening / ranscript (@@), established 
1830. ‘he only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Boston, Textile World Record (Q@@). Reaches 
the textile mills. 6,000 guaranteed circulation. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@). Vuly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassifed advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(©) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only ‘Gold Mark” milling journal (@@). 

. 


NEW YORE 

Army and Navy Fournal, (@@). First in its 
Class in circulation, influence and prestige. 

Brooklyn Hagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 

Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Journal (@®). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal”? and 
“Electric Railway Review.” Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
first quarter, 1910, 19,116 weekly. McGraw 
Publishing Co. 

Engineering Record (@@). The most 
Progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 16,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
_ Engineering News (@@). Established 1874. 
The leading engineering paper in the world. 
Av. circulation over 17,600 weekly. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine( ). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 263 Broadway, New York City. 








The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

Scientific American (@©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

The New York Jimes has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality ot circulation. 

New York « rtbune (Q@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 

Better Fruit,(O©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the wez;id, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (O@©), established 1861. he 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
February, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 
85,054; Sunday, 163,995. 


THE PITTSBURG 
oe) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (O®), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 

quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 
TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (O®) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 
intluential paper in tidewater. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
CANADA 
The Halifax Herald ( ) and The Evening 
Mail. Circulation 18,768, Flat rate, 
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Business Going Out 


















After January 1st all the advertising 
of the Gillette Safety Razor omeene. 


of Boston, will be placed by the Frank 
Presbrey Company. The account is to 
be handled by E. F. Gould, manager 
of the Boston office of that agency. 


The Homer W. Hedge Agency, New 
York, is sending out orders for large 
copy to newspapers in large cities for 
the account of the White Automobile. 


The account of the Ford Motor Car 





Company, Detroit, has gone to the 
Je alter Thompson Company. Con- 
tracts for 5,000 lines are being sent out 


to newspapers generally by the agency 
and orders for page space. 





The Studebaker Automobile Com- 
any business is again being placed by 
Prask Seaman, Inc. This account was 
originally developed by the Seaman 
Agency and was with it until last 
spring. 





Contracts are going out to newspapers 
enerally from W. H. Blaker, 41 Park 
ow, New York, for 2,500 lines for 
Kirkman & Son, Brooklym, advertising 
Kirkman’s sgap products. 





The Buick Oil Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal., is placing large orders for news- 
peer space generally through the 
even-Nichols Agency, Chicago. 





The F. Wallis Armstrong Company, 
which is conducting the “Shoo Fly’ 
advertising, is preparing plans for an 
increased campaign next season in a 
list of farm papers. 





The Chapple Publishing Company, 
Boston, is advertising gift books in a 
list of general magazines. 


Wood, Putnam & Wood are using 
some agricultural papers on the adver- 
tising of the Buffalo Shoe Company. 


The Mayhew Publishing Company, 
which last year did considerable ad- 
vertising in general publications, will 
not do anything this year. 





The Cameron Car Company, Beverly, 
Mass., reports that it is increasing the 
size of the factory and that the outlook 
for 1911 is extremely bright. A_ list 
of automobile trade oapere exploiting 
the 1911 models is now being taken up. 





The Boston Correspondence Institute 
of Languages will do no more adver- 
tising in national mediums until after 
the first of the year. The business 
will be handled at that time by the 
John Buchanan Company. 





Orders for 3,000 lines are oing out 
through the Fuller Agency, Chicago, to 
Southern newspapers, for the Queen 
and Crescent Railroad, 


New England dailies are receiving 
orders from the Walter Thompson 
Company for ‘‘Rainbow Dyes.” 





Contracts for 4,800 lines are goin 
to Pacific Coast newspapers from Ta 
& Thomas for Julius Resster’s Cedar- 
brook Whiskies. 


The Paris Medicine Co., St. Louis, is 
contracting for 1,000-line reading no- 
Sw and 2,000 lines display in the 

Jest. 





The advertising for Good’s Whale 
Oil Soap, which is appearing in a 
selected list of farm apore, is being 
handled by the F. Wal is Armstrong 
Company tor the fourth year. 


The C. Brewer Smith Agency is 
peans a few contracts in New Eng- 
and papers for E. Burt & Co., 
manufacturers of Ground Gripper 
Shoes. 


The Crockett Agency, New Orleans, 
is sending out 7,000-line contracts for 
the International Coffee Company, of 
Houston, Tex., to Southern newspapers. 





Space of 140 lines, twenty-one times, 
is being used by the Crockett Agency 
in metropolitan dailies for the Great 
Southern Hotel, of Gulfport, Miss. 


Other contracts being placed by the 
Crockett Agency include accounts for 
the Commercial Club, of Biloxi, Miss.; 
and general resort and hotel advertising 
for the Harvey Hotel Company, of 
Mobile and Pensacola, and the Monte- 
leone Hotel, New Orleans. A schedule 
is also being prepared for Texas lands, 
C. A. Elman & Co, Houston, Tex., in 
Northern newspapers. 





The Morse International Agency is 
using a small list of newspapers for 
John I. Brown & Sons, Boston. 





The F. P. Shumway Company is 
placing some additional orders for the 
American Agricultural & Chemical 
Company for Bowker’s Insecticide. 
Agricultural papers are used. 


The United Cigar Manufacturing 
Company, New York, is placing orders 
for 6,000 lines in the West through the 
Long-Critchfield Corporation, Chicago. 





Lord & Thamas, Chicago, are placing 
2,500 line orders with newspapers gen- 
erally for the Union Pacific Railroad. 




















The advertising of John L. Des 
Lauries, manufacturer of jewelry novel- 
ties, is now being placed by Wood, Put- 
nam & Wood. 

This agency is also renewing con- 
tracts with a large list of magazines 
and women’s publications for a year’s 
advertising of the Ben Levy Company, 
manufacturers of LaBlanche Face Pow- 
der. 


The colored supplements of Sunday 
newspapers of large circulation are be- 
ing used by the Dr. A. C. Daniels Com- 
any on the advertising of the Catnip 
Ball. The business is placed by the 
Ernest Goulston Agency. 


The Pepsin Syrup Company, Monti- 
cello, Ill, is placing 1,000 lines with 
Southern papers direct. 





The J. E. Pepper Distilling peg A 
is sending orders to papers in the Mid- 
dle West through the Leven-Nichols 
Agency. 





Orders for 15 lines, 12 times, are go- 
ing to Eastern papers through the Rich- 
mond Agency, ior the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railroad. 


The Horlick Malted Milk Co. is send- 
ing 156 line orders to the West through 
the J. Walter Thompson Agency. 





L. A. Sandlass is sending orders for 
six inches thirty-six times to the Pacific 
Coast for St. Jacob’s Oil. 


Renewals are going out from C. I. 
Hood, Lowell, Mass. 





The Long-Critchfield Corporation is 
sending 6,000 line orders to the Middle 
West for the Pinus Medicine Company. 





The Biederman Distilling Company, 
Paducah, Ky., is placing direct orders 
for five inches, once a week, till forbid, 
in newspapers generally. 





The Blackman-Ross Agency is using 
a small list for the Austin Sales Com- 
pany, advertising a mirror with a 
vacuum fastening attachment. 





The United Fruit Company is using 
a few newspapers in the larger cities 
for its passenger service. Wendell P. 
Colton, 210 Broadway, New York, is 
handling the account. 


Women’s publications are being used 
by the George Batten Company for the 
textiles of the Arlington Mills. 


The Siegfried Company, 50 Church 
street, New York, has secured the 
business of the To-Kalon Manufactur- 
ing Company, Syracuse, and is sending 
out orders generally. 








_ The Wyckoff Agency is placing 150- 
line orders generally for the New York 
Institute of Science, Rochester, N. 





The J. Walter Thompson Agency is 
placing contracts with newspapers gen- 
erally for the Ess Ess Publishing Com- 
pany, New York—Smart Set Magazine. 
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The Frank Presbrey Company is 
sending orders to standard magazines 
and women’s publications for the ac- 
count of the Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Company, of Pittsburg. This is a new 
account for this agency. 





The Neely Cotton Compress Com- 
pany is — half pages in Southern 
newspapers through Staples & Lemons, 
Inc., Richmond, Va. 





Orders are being received by North- 
ern and Western farm papers for Plue 
& Co., Petersburg, Va.—forty-two-line 
copy—from Staples & Lemons, Inc. 





The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway is 
sending out additional orders through 
Staples & Lemons. This agency is also 
making plans for another campaign for 
the Atlas Specialty Company, makers 
of Silk Velvet Corn Syrup. 





H. W. Kastor & Sons, Kansas City, 
are sending out orders to dailies pub- 
lished in large towns in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Nebraska for the Ellet- 
Kendall Shoe Company, same _ city. 
ae and 100-line display is being 
used. 





The Horn-Baker Advertising Com- 
pany, Kansas Cty, is placing orders 
with a big list of farm papers end 
weeklies of dailies throughout the Mid- 
dle West for the Automobile Training 
School, same city. 





The United Factories Company, Kan- 
sas City, is using an extensive list of 
farm papers, weeklies of dailies, mail- 
order publications and a few magazines, 
advertising for agents to sell “Won- 
der” oil lamps. Small display copy 
is used. 





The John Taylor Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Kansas City, is conducting a try- 
out campaign in weeklies of dailies 
published in the Southwest, advertising 
women’s and children’s ready-to-wear 
clothing. Seventy-five-line copy is _be- 
ing used in November issues. The 
campaign will probably be extended 
after the first of the year. H. ; 
Kastor & Sons, same city, place the 
advertising. 





The Boston Post is using a few New 
England papers through the Ernest J. 
Goulston Agency, 17 Milk street, Bos- 
ton. _Thousand-inch contracts are 
placed. 





The F. P. Shumway Company is 
sending out quarter-pages to a list of 
standard magazines for the Cooper 
Underwear Company, Bennington, Vt. 





The H. W. Kastor & Sons’ Agency, 
of St. Louis, is placing 5,000 line con- 
tracts with south western papers for 
Mellow Spring Whisky, a product of 
the Maycliff Distilling Company, of St. 
Louis. 
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' York Savings Banks 
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is blind to a good many 
things. 

{ Especially the Latin and the Slav— 
’ those newer foreigners whom he does 
not yet know as well as he should. 

The facts are that the Latin and the 
Slav—likeall active producers—are great 
consumers. They buy vast quantities of 
the American trade-marked goods that 
have been advertised to them. 

But they speak no English. 

) If you want to interest them in your 
product you must advertise in the news- 
papers published in their own languages. 

You can work this field satisfactorily 
through the American Association of 
Foreign-Language Newspapers—an 
alliance of 321 newspapers, printed in 
24 different languages and covering the 
United States and Canada with their 
circulation. 

And what is more, you can present 
your story just as fepeiihe as you do now 
in English. The Association Translating 

Bureau puts your copyinto thevernacular 
of any one or all of the twenty-four 
languages. 

or rates and expert advice on 
merchandising in the foreign-language 
field—address 


Louis N. Hammerling 
President 


American Association of Foreign- 
Language Newspapers 


World Building, New York 


aN 
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President Taft's 
Representatives 


are in, Ottawa negotiating for better trade rela- 
tions between the United States and Canada. 
The wise business man will not “await the out- 
come of these negotiations.” The common 
fellow will do that. 


Start Your Canadian 
Campaign 


at once, before your rival gets his feet in. With 
the exception of Great Britain and Germany, 
the U. S. has no such customer as Canada. 
There is no trade depression or even hesitancy 
in Canada. Prosperity reigns from coast to coast. 
The one outstanding indispensable advertising 
medium today, as for 66 years past, is 


Che Globe 


TORONTO 


Canada’s National Newspaper 


New York Chicago 
Verree & CoNnkKLIN VerREE & CONKLIN 
Brunswick Building Steger Building 














